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INDIAN EDUCATION SERIES: EXAMINING 
HIGHER EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
INDIAN STUDENTS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 2014 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m. in room 
628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Jon Tester, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JON TESTER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MONTANA 

The Chairman. I will call the Committee to order. 

The purpose of this oversight hearing today on Indian higher 
education is to receive testimony that will help us evaluate Federal 
programs for Native college students and identify what legislative 
or administrative changes are needed. This hearing is timely as the 
Senate is considering legislation on student loan repayment. 

There is no doubt that Indian higher education has come a long 
way over the past 30 years. Native enrollment in colleges and uni- 
versities has more than doubled, and so has the number of degrees 
earned. However, American Indians are still less likely to attend 
a four-year institution than other U.S. ethnic groups. Native grad- 
uation and persistent rates are also disproportionately low. 

Our dialogue today builds on the three hearings the Committee 
has held this year on Indian Education. And as many of you know, 
a major challenge with Indian higher education has to do with pre- 
college factors. We are not just talking about low scores on college 
admissions tests or low completion of high school course require- 
ments. The fact is that we are losing a good portion of Indian stu- 
dents before they graduate from high school. And that has to do 
with a lack of qualified Native educators, lack of culturally-relevant 
curriculum, poverty, family challenges. These are all issues the 
Committee will be looking at in coming weeks and months as we 
identify a path forward. Because it is my belief that all Native chil- 
dren should have the option of going to college. It is clearly not the 
case right now. 

Today we will look superficially at what kind of support Native 
college students are receiving and what improvements need to be 
made. First, we will hear from the Department of Education, which 
is responsible for providing grants to Native-serving post-secondary 
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institutions. Many of those are non-tribal institutions which are at- 
tended by about 90 percent of the American Indian students. 

The Department is also responsible for carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s executive order on strengthening tribal colleges and univer- 
sities. 

We will receive testimony from others, including Evergreen State 
College, which Senator Cantwell talked about a moment ago. We 
will also hear from the American Indian College Fund and the 
American Indian Graduate Center. I would like to extend a special 
welcome to Billie Jo Kipp, who is President of the Blackfeet Com- 
munity College up in Blackfeet Country, which is one of the seven 
tribal colleges from my home State of Montana. 

Across this Country, there are about 37 tribal colleges and uni- 
versities serving about 30,000 Native students. I have long believed 
that tribal colleges are integral and essential to the communities. 
They prepare students to succeed in a wide range of careers. They 
provide access to higher education for many people in remote loca- 
tions who otherwise would not be able to afford to attend college. 

So I am looking forward to hearing recommendations for ways 
that we can help them continue to do great work and improve upon 
that work. With that, I want to thank our witnesses for joining us 
today and turn it over to Senator Barrasso for his opening state- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BARRASSO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WYOMING 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this 
hearing. I appreciate all the comments you made. We need to ex- 
amine today higher education for Indian students. Education is a 
significant pathway to success. For many Indian students, the op- 
portunities may be few, the challenges may be many. According to 
the Department of Education, fewer than 13 percent of American 
Indian and Alaska Natives earned a college degree compared to 28 
percent of other populations. The 13 percent figure needs to 
change, so I will look forward to hearing from our witnesses on im- 
proving higher education opportunities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Barrasso. 

Do any of the other members have opening statements? 

Senator Udall. I have a short opening statement. 

The Chairman. Senator Udall. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM UDALL, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 

Senator Udall. Thank you. Chairman Tester. 

And Chairman Tester, I want to thank you for these important 
hearings on Indian education. I think this is a very important dis- 
cussion to have. We clearly have a trust responsibility to support 
opportunities for Native Americans and Alaska Natives. 

Education, it seems to me, is the key for tribal leadership, for 
healthy communities and for economic prosperity. We need to do all 
we can for strong tribal schools and for Indian students to move 
forward into college and the graduate level and in public and pri- 
vate schools. Higher education is one of the best investments we 
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can make as a Nation in our future and also an investment by stu- 
dents and their families. This is really a commitment of time, of 
hard work and money. 

We know the challenges. Half of Indian students drop out of high 
school. Today’s hearing will focus on higher education. But I am 
glad the Committee, under the Chairman’s leadership, is looking 
across the educational spectrum to increase success for students at 
all levels. TCUs are chronically underfunded, but they are rising to 
the challenge by increasing the number and type of degrees they 
offer by developing more programs to prepare Native American stu- 
dents to be teachers, health care providers, engineers and business 
leaders. They are doing all they can and we need to do all we can 
to help them. 

I have introduced the BUILD Act, a bill to improve tribal edu- 
cation, including reauthorization of the Esther Martinez Act, 
strengthening language and culturally-based learning and better 
funding for tribal schools. I have also supported legislation intro- 
duced by Senator Tester and I am pleased to work together to 
make these bills as strong as possible. 

Resources are scarce and needs are great. Higher education 
should offer the best value, the best opportunity and the best in- 
vestments, so that all our students, Indian and non-Indian, can 
take full advantage of that, so that it is truly a ladder up for eco- 
nomic development, for jobs and career opportunities and with and 
for tribal communities. 

I would also like to welcome Mr. Melvin Monette from New Mex- 
ico. I see Melvin out there in the audience. I know he is on the sec- 
ond panel. Mr. Monette is a member of the Turtle Mountain Band 
of Chippewa Indians. He directs the graduate fellowship and spe- 
cial programs at the American Indian Graduate Center in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Mr. Monette is a strong advocate in finding 
and networking resources for American Indian and Alaska Native 
students and families in higher education. He serves on the board 
of the National Indian Education Association and founded the Na- 
tional Coalition of Advancement of Natives in Higher Education. 
He has also served as an ambassador of the Gates Millennium 
Scholars program and lead trainer. Mr. Monette has a B.S. in ele- 
mentary education and an M.S. in educational leadership from the 
University of North Dakota. 

I would like to say a word about the American Indian Graduate 
Center. Not everyone may know about this great organization. 
AIGC is the oldest and largest provider of graduate and profes- 
sional student scholarship services in the United States. The AIGC 
also administers the Gates Millennium Scholar Program for Amer- 
ican Indians and Alaska Natives. 

We talk about the importance of developing capacity for leader- 
ship in governance, both for tribes and others. This is the core 
value of the AIGC, and they are doing great work. 

Welcome, Mr. Monette, and thank you and all the panelists for 
coming today. I have other pressing business, so I am going to try 
to be back here for as much testimony as possible. But I really 
thank you. Chairman Tester, and Vice Chairman Barrasso, for 
pushing out on higher education. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Udall. 
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Senator Murkowski? 

STATEMENT OF HON. LISA MURKOWSKI, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just very briefly, Senator Heitkamp and I are working to ad- 
vance the proposition of the Native Children’s Commission focused 
on those factors that are holding back our Native American and 
Alaska Native children. When I think about the successes that I 
see in my State with Alaska Native children and how they have 
moved on, going beyond the multitude of risk factors that face 
them, I can cite almost exclusively to the education opportunities 
that have been made available to them. 

In the past 40 some odd years, we have seen a real transition 
in Alaska, as the strength of our Native corporations has come on 
and as students have opportunities presented to them for scholar- 
ships to attend college. As we all know, the daunting cost of a col- 
lege education can be something that for many children, and most 
particularly minorities and our Native American kids and our Alas- 
ka Native kids, college was just not something that they could even 
consider because of the costs associated. So what we are seeing is 
truly a new generation, a young generation of young people that 
are coming back to the State, having been educated outside or at- 
tending the institutions within the State of Alaska, whether it is 
the University of Alaska system, whether it is Ilisagvik College up 
in Barrow. 

But having the opportunity for an even footing, because they now 
have the ability to afford that higher education. We are seeing the 
difference in our young Native leadership. It is transformative. So 
when I think about the ways that we can bring our kids out, leave 
those risk factors as much as possible behind, it is going to be 
through education. So I appreciate the focus that you are giving 
this today, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Murkowski. 

Senator Johnson? 

STATEMENT OF HON. TIM JOHNSON, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. Chairman Tester, for holding this 
important hearing to examine higher education for Native Amer- 
ican students. I would like to give a very warm welcome to a fellow 
South Dakotan, Cheryl Crazy Bull, President of the American In- 
dian College Fund. Your hard work, Cheryl, for Native American 
students has been outstanding throughout the years, and I thank 
you for sharing your testimony with us today. 

All too often, the Federal Government comes up short in meet- 
ings its treaty responsibilities to provide Native education. Our 
education for Native Americans must be available to those who are 
qualified to attend, not just those who can afford to attend. Statis- 
tics have shown that there is a grave disparity between Native and 
non-Native students. Native students are more likely to be first 
generation students and are less likely to graduate. We must in- 
crease our support of Native American students in their endeavors 
to achieve the next level of education for those investing in their 
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own futures and for those investing in the prosperity of their 
tribes. 

I hope that today’s hearing will find solutions to ensure that Na- 
tive students are being provided with the additional support to pur- 
sue higher education. I look forward to the testimony today. Thank 
you again, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Johnson. I would now like 
to welcome our first panel, which consists of Jamienne Studley. 
Jamienne is the Deputy Under Secretary of the Department of 
Education. It is good to have you here. We will try to hold you to 
five minutes on your verbal testimony. Your entire written testi- 
mony will be a part of the record. 

Thanks for being here. 

STATEMENT OF JAMIENNE STUDLEY, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Ms. Studley. Thank you very much and good afternoon. Chair- 
man Tester, Senator Barrasso and Committee members. My name 
is Jamienne Studley and I am Deputy Under Secretary at the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today about the Adminis- 
tration’s work to expand education opportunities and to approve 
outcomes for American Indian and Alaska Native students in high- 
er education. This is an important issue for the Nation and for this 
Administration and we welcome your attention. 

Indeed, the President will make his second trip to Indian country 
this Eriday, visiting the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe in North Da- 
kota to announce additional steps to support education and employ- 
ment. As you know, the President established the White House Ini- 
tiative on American Indian and Alaska Native Education, which is 
housed in the Department of Education’s Office of the Under Sec- 
retary. Among its functions are enhancing opportunities for AI/AN 
students to learn their Native languages, cultures, histories and to 
help students prepare for college and careers, just along the lines 
you have all mentioned. 

With respect to post-secondary education, the Initiative promotes 
education reforms that have shown success at enabling AI/AN stu- 
dents to acquire a rigorous and well-rounded education, to increase 
their access to support services, to reduce dropout rates and to in- 
crease college completion and access by strengthening the capacity 
of post-secondary institutions , including tribal colleges and univer- 
sities. 

So how well are AI/AN students doing in high school to become 
prepared for college? According to the Census Bureau’s American 
Community Survey, AI/AN students dropped out of high school at 
more than twice the rate for White students in 2011. We know that 
AI/AN students tend to have less access to rigorous course work in 
high school, compared to other racial and ethnic groups. That is not 
their fault. That is the situation that we collectively have offered 
them. 

What about outcomes for those beyond high school? According to 
2013 Census Bureau data, 60 percent of Asians and 40 percent of 
White 25 to 29 year olds hold baccalaureate degrees, compared 
with just 17 percent of AI/AN young adults. To accomplish the 
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President’s goal to be first in the world in college graduation, we 
estimate that we need an additional 112,000 AI/AISI students to 
complete college by 2020, and we need to help them. 

Some of the Department’s programs specifically serve AI/AN stu- 
dents. The Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities Program 
provides $53 million in funding to support 68 projects across 13 
states, serving 19,000 students, with funds supporting academic 
and faculty development, teacher preparation, outreach and coun- 
seling services and facilities improvements. 

The Strengthening Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian-serving 
Institutions program also provides grants, in this case to eligible 
institutions of higher education, to enable them to enhance their 
ability to serve these populations. In fiscal year 2014, $26.5 million 
will support 30 grants and 14 new awards. 

It is important to note that about 90 percent of AI/AN post-sec- 
ondary students attend institutions of higher education that are 
not tribally controlled. These include Native American-serving non- 
tribal institutions, to which Congress provided $7.8 million in fiscal 
year 2014, through a program that will support 19 grants, each 
averaging about $400,000. 

We also have a special program for tribally-controlled post-sec- 
ondary career and technical institutions that supports the Navajo 
Technical University in New Mexico and United Tribes Technical 
College in North Dakota. These institutions are eligible for a share 
of almost $8 million. 

I have invested a good part of my career advocating and working 
for individuals to help increase their access to education, to ensure 
that they can succeed. What truly makes a difference is the ability 
to pursue higher education. College has long represented the surest 
route to opportunity. But high costs stymie many students. And we 
know that nearly half of all students who begin college will never 
finish. 

I am particularly proud of the work this Administration is doing 
to make college more affordable, accessible, performance-oriented 
and centered on better informed student decisions. We want to 
make clear, transparent information on college performance readily 
available through tools like the College Scorecard and Financial 
Aid Shopping Sheet. 

We fought for higher Pell Grant funding and increased the Pell 
maximum award by more than $900 to a total of $5,730, providing 
grants to an additional 3 million students. The number of AI/AN 
students receiving Pell grants increased from about 63,000 in 
2008-2009 to more than 112,000 in 2011-2012. And we are helping 
more borrowers manage their debt through the Pay As You Earn 
proposal that caps student loan payments at 10 percent of monthly 
income. 

We appreciate your support for the First In The World Fund in 
this fiscal year, 2014. And we have done a great deal of outreach 
to tribal colleges and other minority-serving institutions to encour- 
age their applications in this first round, which includes a setaside 
of up to $20 million for minority-serving institutions in total. 

In the fiscal year 2015 budget, we have requested a number of 
initiatives to help tribal colleges. Native-serving institutions and 
others receive support through the College Success Grants for Mi- 
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nority-Serving Institutions and the College Opportunity and Grad- 
uation bonus program. With higher education more important than 
ever for our shared future, we must continue to improve college 
completion for the AI/AN community. As Secretary Duncan said in 
his commencement remarks just this weekend at Salish-Kootenai 
College in Montana, this is essential for maximizing individual op- 
portunity, community leadership and national economic prosperity. 

We thank you for holding this hearing. I have read the other wit- 
nesses’ prepared remarks that were available in advance and I will 
stay as long as I can to hear them. I would be happy to answer 
any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Studley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jamienne Studley, Deputy Under Secretary, U.S. 

Department of Education 

Good afternoon Chairman Tester, Senator Barrasso, and Committee members. My 
name is Jamienne Studley and I am the Deputy Under Secretary at the U.S. De- 
partment of Education (ED). The Under Secretary’s office coordinates policies and 
programs related to postsecondary education, career and technical education, adult 
education, and federal student aid, as well as the six White House Initiatives, in- 
cluding the White House Initiative on American Indian and Alaska Native Edu- 
cation (WHIAIANE or “Initiative”). I appreciate the opportunity to testify today 
about the work the Administration is doing to expand educational opportunities and 
improve outcomes for American Indian and Alaska Native (AI/AN) students in high- 
er education. 

Increasing Partnerships with Trihes, States, and the Private Sector to 
Improve Native Student Achievement 

This Administration has taken important steps to support tribal self-determina- 
tion and to strengthen and honor the Federal Government’s government-to-govern- 
ment relationship with tribal nations. To reaffirm these commitments, the President 
issued Executive Order 13592 on December 2, 2011, which established the 
WHIAIANE. The mission of the Initiative is to expand educational opportunities 
and improve educational outcomes for AI/AN students. This includes enhancing op- 
portunities for AI/AN students to learn their Native languages, cultures, and his- 
tories, and to receive an education that prepares them for college, careers, and tribal 
citizenship and leadership. 

The Initiative works with tribes, Federal agencies, states, and the private sector 
to advance these goals. With respect to postsecondary education, the Initiative 
works to: 

• Help ensure that schools meet the unique cultural, educational, and language 
needs of APAN students; 

• Implement and expand evidence-based strategies that provide AI/AN students 
with a rigorous and well-rounded education; 

• Increase access to support services that prepare AI/AN students for college, ca- 
reers, and civic involvement; 

• Reduce student dropout rates and help more AI/AN students complete high 
school prepared for college and careers; and 

• Increase college access and completion by strengthening the capacity of postsec- 
ondary institutions, including tribal colleges and universities (TCUs). 

American Indian/Alaska Native Students and Higher Education 

Data from the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) indicate that AI/ 
AN students are less prepared than other subgroups for college and careers. Accord- 
ing to American Community Survey, AI/AN students dropped out of high school at 
more than twice the rate for white students in 2011; in fact, among 16- to 24-year- 
olds born in the United States, AI/AN youth had the highest dropout rate of any 
racial/ethnic group. ^ 

Furthermore, NCES Common Core Data indicates that, while the average public 
high school graduation rate for all students has increased six points, from approxi- 
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mately 75 percent in 2007-2008 to 81 percent in 2011-2012, the high school gradua- 
tion rate for AI/AN students over the same period increased by only four points, 
from 64 to 68 percent. 

Additionally, according to ED’s Civil Rights Data College (CRDC), AI/AN students 
have less access to rigorous mathematics and science coursework in high school 
compared to other race/ethnicity groups. In 2011-2012, only 47 percent of AI/AN 
students attended public high schools where the full range of mathematics and 
science courses were offered. In contrast, the percentage of the other race/ethnicity 
groups that had access to the full range of mathematics and science courses ranged 
from 57 percent to 81 percent. 

Also, based on the CRDC, in 2011-2012, AI/AN students represented 1 percent 
of high school students and 1 percent of students enrolled in an AP course and tak- 
ing an AP exam, but only 0.5 percent of students receiving a qualifying score of 3 
or above on an AP exam. In contrast, white and Asian students combined rep- 
resented 59 percent of high school enrollment, but 69 percent of students taking AP 
courses, 72 percent of students taking AP exams, and 80 percent of students receiv- 
ing a qualifying score on an AP exam. 

And on nationally representative achievement tests, the gaps separating AI/AN 
students from non-APAN students have not closed and, disappointingly, have mostly 
widened between 2005 and 2011. 

Beyond high school, APAN young adults also lag behind their white peers in edu- 
cational attainment. According to 2013 Census Bureau data, 60 percent of Asian 
and 40 percent of White 25- to 29-year-olds held baccalaureate degrees, compared 
with just 17 percent of APAN young adults. ^ Across all degree-granting institutions, 
APAN enrollment increased from 76,000 to 196,000 students from 1976 to 2010; 
however, APAN enrollment dropped to 173,000 by 2012. These students accounted 
for only 1 percent of the total enrollment during those years. 

APAN students did earn nearly twice as many bachelor’s degrees in 2012 as in 
2002, and nearly three times as many master’s degrees. At the doctoral level, ac- 
cording to the National Science Foundation’s Survey of Earned Doctorates, ApAN 
students represented 1.2 percent of the U.S. population in 2012 but earned just 0.3 
percent of the doctorates awarded. They are the only minority group that did not 
increase their share of doctorates earned over the past two decades. 

These statistics make it clear that more must be done to expand and improve edu- 
cational opportunities and outcomes for APAN students. 

ED Programs that Support APAN Students 

The Administration is working with institutions of higher education, both tribally 
controlled and non-tribally controlled, to meet President Obama’s goal to be first in 
the world in college graduation rates by 2020. 

Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities Program 

There are currently 34 tribally controlled colleges and universities (TCUs) that 
serve approximately 19,000 students. These institutions fulfill a unique role in AP 
AN communities by providing a quality academic experience while also protecting 
and teaching tribal cultures, histories, and languages. By combining personal atten- 
tion with cultural relevance, TCUs have become increasingly important in helping 
ensure educational access and achievement for APAN students, especially for those 
living on or near reservations. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request would provide a total of $53 mil- 
lion for the Title III Strengthening Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities 
program — $25.2 million in discretionary funding and $27.8 million in mandatory 
funding. This funding, authorized under the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended (HEA), would provide $53 million in funding to support 68 projects across 
13 states. 

Historically, the TCUs program has had a significant impact on several schools. 
For example, at Chief Dull Knife College, located on the Northern Cheyenne Res- 
ervation in southeastern Montana, the programmatic funding has allowed the col- 
lege to provide professional development opportunities for its faculty and staff and 
has a 100 percent faculty retention rate over the past three years. From 2008-2012, 
placement of students in higher-level math classes increased by more than 20 per- 
cent, and the completion rate for developmental skill classes increased to 70 percent. 
The college, like many tribal colleges, has also implemented Native language activi- 
ties as part of the curriculum. Cheyenne language courses are being offered in a 


2 This same data show a similar lag for African American (20 percent) and Hispanic (16 per- 
cent) young adults. 
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four-course series, and the college also provides summer Cheyenne-language immer- 
sion experiences for youth in the surrounding communities. 

And Aaniiih Nakoda College, located on the Fort Belknap Reservation in Harlem, 
Montana, has used HEA Title III grant funds to develop a new campus-wide reten- 
tion plan. Student retention rates have increased by more than 10 percent reaching 
a record high 65 percent for the fall 2012 first-time, full-time student cohort. 

Strengthening Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian-Serving Institutions Program 

The Strengthening Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian-serving Institutions 
(ANNH) program, also authorized under Title III of the HEA, provides grants to eli- 
gible institutions of higher education to enable them to improve and expand their 
capacity to serve Alaska Natives and Native Hawaiians. Institutions may use these 
grants to plan, develop, or implement activities that promise to strengthen the insti- 
tution. 

In fiscal year 2014, $12.6 million in discretionary funding and $13.9 million in 
mandatory Funding will support a total of 30 grants to ANNH institutions, including 
14 new awards expected to be made in fiscal year 2014. The fiscal year 2015 budget 
request is the same as the 2014 level. 

For example, at the University of Alaska, Fairbanks — Northwest, the ANNH 
grant has allowed the university to have a well-connected student support services 
team that has expanded their presence in the communities in which it serves. Addi- 
tionally, the university is setting up locally relevant sequenced courses that lead to 
defined outcomes, which are created with the participation and support of each of 
the communities and its members. Finally, the school has created a master plan for 
its facilities that will guide maintenance and renovation goals, future planning con- 
siderations, and make the campus more cohesive and energy efficient. 

Native American-Serving Nontribal Institutions 

90 percent of AI/AN postsecondary students attend institutions of higher edu- 
cation that are not tribally controlled. These include Native American-Serving Non- 
tribal Institutions (NASNTIs), in which the student body must be at least 10 per- 
cent Native American. The NASNTI program, also authorized under Title III of the 
HEA, provides grants and assistance to enable these institutions to improve and ex- 
pand their capacity to serve AI/ANs and low-income individuals by engaging in such 
activities as: 

• Expanding dual enrollment opportunities; 

• Developing adult education to increase the number of AI/AN students who ob- 
tain high school diplomas; 

• Improving academic and student services to support student success and reten- 
tion; 

• Improving the effective use of technology in academic environments; and 

• Increasing the number of AI/AN students who pursue advanced degrees. 

In fiscal year 2014, Congress appropriated $3.1 million in discretionary funding 
and $4.7 million in mandatory funding for this program. These funds will support 
19 continuation grants each averaging approximately $400,000. The President has 
requested similar funds for fiscal year 2016. 

For example. Northeastern Oklahoma A&M College has used its NASNTI grant 
to introduce the “Native Ways of Knowing” pedagogy into three specific degree pro- 
grams and to develop those programs for online delivery. Ninety-nine percent of stu- 
dents receiving support services related to the curriculum identified those services 
as “helpful or very helpful.” And over 55 percent of the AI/AN low-income students 
earned a 2.0 GPA or better. 

Another example is Fort Lewis College in Durango, Colorado, which educates Ah 
AN students tuition-free. With students from 120 different tribes. Native Americans 
make up close to 30 percent of the student population. To address the difficulty 
many students experience when transitioning from high school to college. Fort 
Lewis has used its NASNTI grant to add a specialized learning community for in- 
coming freshmen that provides peer and elder mentoring and tutoring, and creates 
a supportive community for the students. This type of intensive programming has 
effectively used the grant to improve Native student retention. The grant has also 
enabled Fort Lewis to enhance its STEM program. Its newly accredited engineering 
program has resulted in AI/AN enrollment surges. 

Together, TCUs and NASNTIs have far-reaching impacts in the communities they 
serve. These institutions provide effective paths to academic achievement and de- 
gree completion for AI/AN students. These institutions also often serve as powerful 
engines of economic development, contributing to employment, raising incomes, and 
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directly and indirectly supporting other forms of economic growth within tribal com- 
munities. Because many of these colleges are in rural and underserved communities, 
this contribution is especially important. 

Tribally Controlled Postsecondary Career and Technical Institutions Program 

The Tribally Controlled Postsecondary Career and Technical Institutions Program 
(TCPCTIP), authorized under Section 117(c) of the Carl D. Perkins Career and 
Technical Education Act, provides funds to eligible institutions for expenses that are 
associated with capital expenditures, maintenance and operation of programs, ex- 
pansion and improvement of educational offerings and student support services, in- 
cluding tuition, books, childcare, job placement counseling, transportation, and spe- 
cialized tools and uniforms that are required for students to fully participate in ca- 
reer-technical education programs. 

Any tribally controlled postsecondary career and technical institution that does 
not receive Federal support under the Tribally Controlled College or University As- 
sistance Act of 1978 or the Navajo Community College Act is eligible to apply. Cur- 
rently, ED supports two institutions under the program, Navajo Technical Univer- 
sity in New Mexico and United Tribes Technical College in North Dakota. These two 
schools would each be eligible for a share of the $7.7 million in proposed FY 15 
funding. If their budget requests exceed the total appropriation, ED is required to 
apply a specific statutory method for calculating annual allocations that is based, 
in part, on student counts. 

Federal TRIO Program 

In fiscal year 2013, ED awarded a total of $4.6 million to support 18 Federal 
TRIO Program (TRIO) projects, authorized under Title IV of the HEA, at Tribally 
Controlled Colleges and Universities to serve 3,637 AI/AN students. TRIO is a col- 
lection of programs that provide outreach and support to help low-income and first 
generation college students, as well as students with disabilities, progress through 
the academic pipeline from middle school to post baccalaureate programs. These 18 
projects support activities under the Student Support Services Program ($3.4 mil- 
lion to fund 14 projects); the Talent Search Program ($518,652 to fund two projects); 
and the Upward Bound Program ($649,900 to fund two projects). In addition, a total 
of $815,657 was awarded to support three TRIO projects at Tribal Agencies to serve 
1,813 students. These three projects support activities under the Talent Search Pro- 
gram. In fiscal year 2014, TRiO grantees that demonstrate substantial progress in 
achieving the goals of their project are expected to receive continuation awards. 

New Budget Proposals to Expand Access and Completion 

The Federal Government’s special responsibility to tribes obligates it to help im- 
prove APAN postsecondary educational attainment. Higher education has long rep- 
resented the surest route to the middle-class, but high costs are pricing out many 
students, and we know that nearly half of all students who begin college never fin- 
ish. 

The 2015 budget request for higher education programs supports the President’s 
2020 college attainment goal and includes a number of new initiatives to improve 
affordability, quality, and success in postsecondary education, for which TCUs would 
be eligible to apply. These include: 

• $75 million for a First in the World fund that would make competitive awards 
to institutions of higher education to encourage innovative approaches to im- 
prove college attainment and make higher education more affordable; 

• $75 million for College Success Grants for Minority-Serving Institutions (includ- 
ing NASNTIs) and Historically Black Colleges and Universities that would be 
made available through competitive grants to support implementation of sus- 
tainable strategies for reducing costs and improving outcomes for students; and 

• $647 million in mandatory funding for the College Opportunity and Graduation 
Bonus program that would reward colleges that successfully enroll and grad- 
uate a significant number of low- and moderate-income students on time and 
to encourage all institutions to improve performance. 

TCUs are eligible for funds in States that would get grants under the Administra- 
tion’s proposed $4 billion State Higher Education Performance Fund to support, re- 
form, and improve the performance of their public higher education systems. 

In addition, the Administration has taken a number of steps to address the chal- 
lenge of keeping college affordable and accessible for all students, including ARAN 
students. These efforts include: 

• Since taking office. President Obama has fought for higher Pell Grant funding, 
and, with the help of Congress has increased the Pell maximum award to 
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$5,730 and provided grants to an additional 3 million students. Under current 
projections, the 2015 level would support Pell Grant awards to 8.9 million stu- 
dents. Pell Grants are the largest source of grant aid, with approximately 41 
percent of all undergraduates receiving a Pell Grant. 

• The Administration has also sought ways to help borrowers manage their debt 
through the “Pay-as-You-Earn” proposal that caps student loan payments at 10 
percent of a borrower’s monthly income. The President’s FY 2015 budget would 
extend this proposal to all student borrowers. 

• ED has developed a number of new tools for HEA Title IV degree-granting insti- 
tutions (including TCUs, NASNTIs, and ANNHs), such as the College Scorecard 
and the Financial Aid Shopping Sheet, to help students and families make in- 
formed choices about college. In addition, the President’s new college ratings 
system will provide information about access, affordability, and outcomes at 
postsecondary institutions. The college ratings system will be available to stu- 
dents and families for the 2015-2016 school year. 

Conclusion 

The Administration, tribal nations. Congress, postsecondary institutions, states, 
and the private sector must all work together to keep college affordable, accessible, 
and available to all students. AI/AN students around the country benefit from this 
commitment. At a time when higher education is more important than ever for our 
shared future, the nation must continue to invest resources to improve college com- 
pletion for the AI/AN community. This is essential for maximizing both individual 
opportunity and our collective economic prosperity. 

The Administration remains committed to working with tribes and supporting 
TCUs to ensure that all AI/AN students have high-quality educational experiences 
that prepare them for careers and productive lives. 

Thank you for holding this hearing. I look forward to working with the Committee 
to improve higher education opportunities and outcomes for APAN students. I would 
be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

The Chairman. Thanks, I appreciate your presentation. 

The special programs for Indian children activity for the Depart- 
ment of Education has seen an approximate 5 percent decrease in 
funding since 2010. These are special programs for Indian children. 
Located within this activity is professional development programs, 
which is composed of an American Indian teacher course and an 
American Indian administrator course. 

These programs seek to recruit and retain effective teachers and 
administrators for schools with large Native populations. If the De- 
partment is aware through its own national assessment of edu- 
cational progress of the significant disparities that face American 
Indian students, how can this decrease be justified? 

Ms. Studley. I have to admit that I am not specifically familiar 
with that change. 

The Chairman. That is fine. 

Ms. Studley. I would be happy to get back to you with some de- 
tails about that. Obviously teacher preparation and the specialized 
preparation of Native American and Alaska Native teachers is im- 
portant to us. But within the constraints of the budget, we had 
tough decisions to make. I will find out more about that. 

The Chairman. I would appreciate that. Part of the problem is, 
if the studies show that we need certain things within our edu- 
cation and we decrease funding, unless there is a reason for it, that 
is why I asked you the question, if we are talking budget priorities, 
I would think this would be a pretty high priority. But I will let 
you get back to me. 

Ms. Studley. Future preparation is clearly tremendously impor- 
tant. Let me find out about that specifically. 
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The Chairman. Okay. I want to talk about per student funding 
disparities that exist between minority-serving institutions. It 
seems that per-student funding at tribal colleges and universities 
are at the lowest as far as funding. I am not going to argue that 
you take away any benefits from any other minority-serving insti- 
tutions. But shouldn’t they all be at the same level? 

Let me give you an example. Blackfeet Community College, we 
have Billie Jo ffipp here today, $5,850 per student. Howard Univer- 
sity here in D.C., the Federal Government provides almost $22,000 
per student. Now, I am not saying you should cut the folks here 
at Howard. But I am wondering why there is such a big disparity 
between those two minority-serving institutions. 

Ms. Studley. We clearly would like to increase support for edu- 
cation across the board and increase our investment in a wide 
range of institutions. If you look at the Pell allocation, you would 
find that tribal colleges and universities are particularly on the 
high end of Pell support for students at the tribal colleges. 

Across the spectrum of the many institutions we have, some of 
that funding is for research-based programs and different kinds of 
institutions, community colleges, four-year programs, career and 
technical programs, and research universities receive different 
kinds of funding from different agencies. So the Pell Grant program 
has seen tremendous increases and the tribal colleges and univer- 
sities have among the highest Pell receipts because their students, 
as we recognize, are particularly needy. 

Some of the dollars that you are talking about are dollars from 
research-based programs and from other agencies for different pur- 
poses. What we would like to do is improve the resources and the 
ability to support education in all of these schools, including cer- 
tainly the ones attended by AI/AN students. 

The Chairman. Okay. I think we will have our staff dig into that 
a little more, to see if the Pell actually makes up the difference. 

Ms. Studley. I don’t assert that Pell closes that gap. But it is 
one program where the resources are targeted to undergraduate 
students with substantial need. It travels with those students to 
tribal colleges. There are other programs that they do not partici- 
pate in. We recognize those differences. 

The Chairman. Before I turn it over to Senator Barrasso, I 
would just say that the reason we have had a series of hearings 
on education, whether it is preschool, or whether it is higher edu- 
cation is because poverty is rampant in Indian Country, in my neck 
of the woods. I think the only way you get out of that is with edu- 
cation. If college affordability becomes an issue these folks are not 
going to be able to achieve what all they can be. There has to be 
accountability in the process, make no mistake about that. But the 
fact is if we are going to break poverty in Indian Country, the foun- 
dation is education, in my opinion. You don’t need to comment on 
that. 

Senator Barrasso? 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I ap- 
preciate your line of questioning and appreciate what we are trying 
to accomplish here. 

It is interesting, according to the written testimony of Cheryl 
Crazy Bull, a witness on the next panel, issues of academic readi- 
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ness are a big part of this. The big compound that many challenges 
Indian students face in college. So I want to ask you a little about 
that. Her testimony notes low college preparedness levels, so that 
74 percent of Native youth require remedial math instruction, 50 
percent require remedial reading or writing instruction. How is the 
Department of Education coordinating with the Bureau of Indian 
Education and local public schools to address these academic readi- 
ness issues? 

Ms. Studley. We certainly agree that a great deal more has to 
be done to help students graduate ready for college and career. And 
the preparation that you describe is one of the biggest challenges 
in meeting our goals of increasing national college completion. 

The Department has issued a blueprint for the reauthorization of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. It would include in- 
creased standards, better measurements of student learning and an 
accountability system based, in part, on academic growth of stu- 
dents. Teacher allocation and assuring that teachers who are effec- 
tive teach the students who need them most, including the stu- 
dents whom you describe. That is a critically important component 
of bridging successfully between high school and college. Right now, 
far too much of our effort is spent thinking about college remedi- 
ation. If we can more effectively prepare students in high school 
through teacher availability, programs like TRIO and Gear Up, 
other student supports, and then with the wider set of resources 
beyond the schoolhouse that you talked about in terms of income 
and community supports, the better we will do at having people 
begin college able to actually do college level work and then con- 
tinue to completion. 

So there is a partnership that we need to have between the K- 
12 schools and colleges to be ready. It hinges on teachers, on avail- 
ability of quality academic programs. We are very much attentive 
to the fact that this all begins at the preschool level. Many of the 
deficiencies that people experience in high school did not begin 
there, they started much earlier. So the proposals that we have 
made for early childhood education are meant to begin that con- 
tinuum on a stronger base, to improve high school preparation in 
math and other subjects as you described. 

And then avoid the problem of students who complete high 
school thinking they are ready for college when, in fact, they are 
not prepared for college, even work. 

Senator Barrasso. It seems you do want to get them set up for 
success, so when they show up for college they are taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity instead of feeling that they are sinking. 

Ms. Studley. Right. Some of the colleges that you will hear from 
shortly already speak about programs like dual enrollment. The 
colleges are participating in one of the strategies that seems to be 
helpful in beginning exposure to college-level work and the de- 
mands of college and the feeling that you are, in fact, on a pathway 
to college. There is some reason to think that is a way to have peo- 
ple make a smoother and better prepared transition. I applaud 
them for participating in those programs. 

Senator Barrasso. One of the disturbing facts that comes out is 
the 2012 Department of Education report on college graduation 
rates noted that Native American graduation rates were the lowest 
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since 2007. On the other hand, the rates of other populations seems 
to be trending upward. So I am curious what the Department is 
doing to reverse this decline that we are seeing in Native American 
college graduation rates. 

Ms. Studley. The numbers that we are looking at actually indi- 
cate an improvement for AI/AN students, but at a slower pace than 
we would like to see or than some of the other populations. So 
there is good news about the degree accomplishments of AI/AN stu- 
dents. It is just not as good as we would all want to see it be. 

We think that our focus on preschool and K-12 supports are part 
of the pathway and the way to accelerate rates, and by improving 
teacher effectiveness so that people are on track to keep moving, 
would all be very important. Pell supports and repayment options 
would give people the encouragement to go to colleges that would 
be useful and effective for them. We are also working on a number 
of strategies to identify and address the kinds of things that keep 
people who begin college from being among the successful 
completers. Putting it positively, there are lots of interesting, be- 
yond experiments, practices going on at schools to help people de- 
velop more effective study habits to stay with a program, to track 
persistence and identify people who are at risk of not completing, 
whether it is for financial or family reasons, academic reasons, in- 
corporation into the community of the school that they are attend- 
ing, and trying to recognize that having somebody start college is 
not a guarantee of success. There is a lot we may be able to do in 
student supports that will help people who want to go on and com- 
plete a degree to actually do that. 

And also to smooth the transition between community colleges 
and bachelor’s degree programs. That is a place where for too many 
Americans, but especially for AI/AN students, where that transition 
needs to be better supported. We need to be clear that people can 
take the work they have done to the next academic level so they 
can move smoothly toward the completion of a bachelor’s degree if 
that is their objective. So there are a lot of ways we are looking 
at increasing even further those accomplishments. 

The Chairman. Senator Franken? 

STATEMENT OF HON. AL FRANKEN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Franken. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

I am glad that Co-Chairman Barrasso is talking about college 
readiness. I am glad that you responded by saying we have to go 
to the preschool. Everything that you mentioned just brings up 
something for me. I am sure this works for you too. You talked 
about study habits, housing. Housing on our reservations 

Ms. Studley. Transportation, getting to school and college. 

Senator Franken. And let’s go back just a second to housing. If 
you don’t have housing and families end up living together and 
somebody in one of the families has an addiction or there is domes- 
tic violence, you are perpetuating these. One, the kids are exposed 
to it, they are witnessing it. I am so glad that Senator Murkowski 
and Senator Heitkamp are looking at this children’s study. 

We have so much to do. Where are we doing early childhood edu- 
cation? I know that on White Earth in Minnesota we are doing it. 
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We are not doing enough of any of these things, are we, is the an- 
swer, right? 

Ms. Studley. And we are not doing it systematically enough. 
And sometimes it is the students who need it most who don’t have 
the access to it. 

Senator Franken. Of course. And during the sequester, we saw 
Indian schools particularly hit. So I just don’t think we are doing 
right by our original citizens. 

Then you get to college. A few months ago I met with Dr. Don 
Day, who is the President of Leech Lake Tribal College in Cass 
Lake, Minnesota. He told me one of his biggest challenges is just 
finding adequate operational funding for a school. In fact, the legis- 
lation authorizing funding for tribal colleges authorizes $8,000 for 
each Native American student. But the actual funding for the most 
recent academic year was only about $5,600 per student, which is 
30 percent below the authorized level. 

My question is, can we at least appropriate the authorized level? 
How do we do that? 

Ms. Studley. I think the question is for you and your colleagues, 
who have the appropriation authority. We certainly can see that 
the lack of those funds constrains these hard-working colleges. 

Senator Franken. You have the right answer. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Franken. I think we have to do that. The President has 
to ask for this, too, in those budgets. We don’t have budgets, we 
don’t get from the White House when it makes budgets, we have 
Deputy Secretary Washburn come here and not be able to really 
defend the budgets that were sent here when it comes to school re- 
construction. I have kids in Leech Lake, again, that are in the Bug- 
0-Nay-Ge-Shig School which is a pole barn. Since I have been 
here, since the day I got here, I have been trying to get that place 
reconstructed. Because when the wind blows more than 40 miles 
an hour, they have to leave because it is not safe. This winter, it 
got down to 30 below zero with the wind blowing. And the kids had 
to leave the school and run 400 yards for other shelter. We need 
to fund school reconstruction. We need everything you pointed, 
every direction you pointed to, the answer to Senator Barrasso’s 
question is somewhere we are failing, I believe. 

These questions are hard enough without the proper funding. 
But I really am disappointed every time, I mean, yes, we in Con- 
gress make the appropriations, but also when we get the budget 
from the White House, I find that incredibly disappointing. 

I do like what you are talking about with college alignment, high 
school alignment with college. I really believe that we have to be 
preparing our kids for college as you said in early childhood. But 
we have to be thinking about careers. And one of the things I have 
been trying to do is meet the skills gap. I just met today with peo- 
ple in construction, contractors who have a skills gap in their busi- 
ness now, just like in manufacturing, just like in IT. We have to 
be able to also tell our kids, yes, you can go to college, yes, you can 
go to law school, yes, you can go to medical school. I want Amer- 
ican Indian kids having that dream. I also want them to know that 
they can go to two-year community technical college and get a job 
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and get a good, middle class job. And that they don’t necessarily 
have to go through a four-year school. It is not for everyone. 

Ms. Studley. I agree. If I could just mention, as I have traveled 
the country I have heard many references to welding and to the 
fast pace at which welding students get out of school and are put 
right to work because the jobs are there. And I was very pleased 
to see in the testimony that will follow me that there are programs 
at some of these colleges that recognize those labor market needs 
and are offering successful welding programs. 

So I think it is important that students have the options based 
on their skills and also that their schools are able to provide for 
that. 

The Chairman. Senator Murkowski. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is important, 
as we are talking about barriers to success with Native American 
children, Alaska native children, you think about things like trans- 
portation as you have mentioned, and housing, as Senator Franken 
has mentioned. Then there are also some things that are less tan- 
gible. I know at the University of Alaska, Fairbanks, we have effec- 
tively a program where the Native students who come from a very, 
very small village are just overwhelmed by being in a mid-size 
town. Fairbanks is not big by anybody’s standards. 

But it is extraordinarily intimidating in being in that college set- 
ting. Just getting comfortable in a system can be a struggle. Ini- 
tially the thought was, you just integrate everybody and move 
them in. But we lost a lot of our young people who said, it is just 
too intimidating. So now we are looking at other models as to how 
we can put them in a situation and experience that does not pro- 
hibit them from achieving success. 

I wanted to talk about a couple of different regulations that we 
are seeing within the department that I have been made aware 
could actually be an impediment to our Native American students. 
One is limiting financial aid eligibility based on the time it takes 
a student to earn their degree. So if you have, as Senator Barrasso 
has mentioned, you have Native American students that when they 
come to college, they need a level of remediation that just takes 
some time. So they can be working hard to get their skills up, but 
it is taking them longer than the financial aid eligibility package 
will allow them. So they get up to speed and then they run out of 
financial aid before they can complete the college. 

What is the Administration doing to address this aspect of aid? 

Ms. Studley. We are working as hard as we can to avoid the 
problem in the first place, to assure that people are prepared or 
that the remediation is as swift a process as possible, so that peo- 
ple don’t run into those limits at the far end. The financial aid 
timetables, they don’t expect that a pupil must complete a two-year 
degree within two years, or a four-year degree within four years. 
Those are old fashioned terms now. They have some leeway, recog- 
nizing that it takes some students more time, even if they are at- 
tempting to go to school on a full-time basis. While it is a tough 
balance to strike, we think it is important that both the student 
and the school know that they need to make headway. Our efforts 
go into high school readiness, the transitional programs, and shar- 
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ing the word about what makes for a good and effective remedi- 
ation program. 

There is a great deal of effort, some of it coming out of the White 
House summit this past winter, about improving remediation pro- 
grams. There are ways to teach math and statistics that are much 
easier for a lot of students than some of the traditional ways they 
have been taught. 

Senator Murkowski. Let me ask you this, if I can interrupt. I 
have another question as well. Are we tracking how many minority 
students might be dropping out, those that have to go through the 
remediation, who got financial aid, then the financial aid clock runs 
and they drop out? I think it would be interesting to know what 
we are looking at, at numbers. I don’t know if you have that, but 
if that is something you could look at I would certainly be curious. 

Ms. Studley. I will look at that too and how we are tracking, 
whether we know anything about how those patterns work now 
and as it goes forward. 

Senator Murkowski. Let me ask also about the dual enrollment 
programs. You mentioned this. I had a meeting just last week with 
a provost from the University of Alaska. I was made aware that 
we got regulations now that require a student to make satisfactory 
academic progress to retain financial aid eligibility, okay. But now 
that is being applied to students who attend college through the 
dual enrollment programs. 

So again, you have a situation here where we are going to en- 
courage our Native American students, we want to put them in a 
safe place where hopefully they can learn from their mistakes, they 
will learn better time management skills, they will learn better 
study habits. But it seems to me you are going to be in a situation 
again where you are encouraging the dual enrollment, which I am 
all over, but you have a cutoff where things are not lining up to 
allow that student to go fully through the system in coordination 
with the financial aid eligibility. 

So it is something that, again, was brought to us as an issue 
where you really have an unintended consequence at play here 
with some of your minority students, just those students that we 
would want to encourage to be part of this dual enrollment to get 
their feet on the ground. And then the financial aid is pulled out. 
So I would ask you to look at that if you have not already. 

Ms. Studley. We certainly can. One of the challenges of incor- 
porating these new methods of instruction and these new hybrid 
models and so forth is to connect them with the existing student 
aid regulations, which are there for a reason, but we have to work 
hard to make them adaptable to new circumstances. We are doing 
things like an experimental sites program to look at situations 
where we can relieve regulatory burdens in order to allow new 
processes to go forward. We will look at that particular question 
and see if it is creating a pinch for those students. 

Senator Murkowski. Mr. Chairman, I would think that in light 
of the just devastating statistics that we have with our Native 
American students that this would be an area where the Depart- 
ment, through their regulations, could work administratively to 
perhaps make sure that things measure up between the financial 
aid and the ability to access that and as we are trying to get these 
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students really safely integrated into a system so it doesn’t fail 
them. 

The Chairman. I agree. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Johnson. I appreciated learning about the successes at 
Chief Dull Knife College in regard to the implementation of Native 
language education in the classroom. Is data being collected to un- 
derstand the role that Native language has in retention rates? 

Ms. Studley. That is an interesting question. I don’t know if we 
have looked at it specifically. Clearly we know that things that en- 
gage students in the curriculum, that make them feel at home at 
college and when there is something that they want to learn and 
want to continue learning, are important. I am not familiar with 
whether we or the colleges have specifically looked at whether that 
increases retention. I hope it does. Let me see if we can amplify 
that. 

Senator Johnson. Will you look into that? 

Ms. Studley. Yes, absolutely, sir. 

Senator Johnson. I was pleased to learn that three times as 
many masters degrees were awarded in Native students in 2012 
than in 2002. What contributed to this sharp increase and what de- 
grees were most sought by Native students? 

Ms. Studley. I don’t know the degrees off hand. We were also 
very pleased to see that. I imagine it is a number of forces ranging 
from the institutions themselves seeking these students, the prepa- 
ration that they had from the colleges that they attended. We can 
let you know what fields they were in. I believe that teaching was 
one of the fields for growing masters degrees, which would be a 
tribute to the very programs that we began with. 

But let me let you know how those break down. 

Senator Johnson. As you know, in December of 2011, President 
Obama signed an executive order calling for a two-part four-year 
plan in which Federal agencies focused on expanding education op- 
portunities and improving outcomes for Native American students. 
What progress has been made thus far at the Department of Edu- 
cation regarding the President’s order? 

Ms. Studley. In February, following that, the President’s Inter- 
Agency Working Group on Indian Education brought together 29 
Federal agencies to implement that executive order. The develop- 
ment of those plans is underway but has indeed not been fully real- 
ized at this point. 

One of the things that we realized was that the request for the 
plans was made perhaps too informally and we are in the process 
of making a much clearer request for the two-part, four-year plans 
with more specific guidelines and a clearer delivery date. We expect 
to have that clearer guidance go out this summer and to have con- 
sultations on the draft agency plans by this winter. 

Senator Johnson. Very good. You highlight that Native student 
achievement test scores have not improved when compared to non- 
Native students. What measures has the Department of Education 
taken to address this issue? 

Ms. Studley. Much of this work is at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level. I know that you have had and will have again hear- 
ings on those particular issues. But as we work to distribute teach- 
ers who are capable of helping students reach satisfactory edu- 
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cational achievement levels, we hope that will be part of the solu- 
tion. We also believe that States aligning curriculum with the tests 
these students will take will give them better signals about what 
they are going to be tested on and help them be better prepared 
to do well on those exams. But it is a tremendous challenge and 
it is one of the many markers that we look at to show that we still 
have quite a ways to go. 

Senator Johnson. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Senator Heitkamp. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HEIDI HEITKAMP, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is so incred- 
ibly frustrating, as I sit here and listen. Chairman Tester has 
started these hearings with early childhood, and you can see it 
building and building. As we go through each one of these steps, 
I think we get more and more frustrated, because we don’t really 
see a plan to change outcomes. 

And if we keep doing what we have always done and maybe 
tweak it around the edges, we are going to always get this result. 
So where is the dramatic change? I am hoping we will see some 
of that from the President. When he comes to North Dakota we are 
going to welcome him and he is going to spend some time with our 
children there. 

I just want to tell a little story. I think it is probably a story here 
a lot of folks here know. It is about the two fishermen fishing away 
and all of a sudden the baby is in the water. They rescue the baby 
and this goes on quite a bit. Pretty soon the river is full of children. 
The one who is in the water rescuing the babies and handing them 
ashore walks away. And the one in the water saw the one in the 
water walk away. And the one on the shore said, you can’t quit, 
we have these children. He said, you don’t understand. I am walk- 
ing upstream to stop people from throwing them in. 

So at what point do we walk upstream and really change out- 
comes? I listen and I agree with you, better teachers, more account- 
ability and what the elementary principals who were here a couple 
of weeks ago would have said is, where are my resources? You tell 
me where to find those teachers. You tell me where I find that ac- 
countability. All you are going to do is blame me and then you talk 
to the early childhood folks and they say, we can’t do this without 
better institutions in prenatal, we can’t do this without better 
health care, we can’t do this without a better economy. 

And I guess I just want to impress upon everyone who is in- 
volved in Indian education, yes, it is the way forward. But we have 
to recognize that instead of trying to fit all of our great ideas with- 
in programs, we have to start thinking about what kids need. And 
they need, as Senator Franken said, they need a good home. You 
know what? They don’t have that in Indian Country. They need a 
family that is loving and supportive and not stressed with poverty. 
Guess what? A lot of them don’t have that in Indian Country. 

So I hope that as we look at strategies on improving educational 
attainment for Native American children we broaden our scope and 
understand that that process really is un achievable unless we 
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really do take a comprehensive community support for the change 
that we need. 

With that said, I would tell you, I have met brilliant, and I agree 
with you and Senator Murkowski and a lot of people here, there 
are great kids who are coming out of the university systems, a lot 
of them have interned in my office. I see great hope there. If we 
really talk to those kids and say, look what a great job we have 
done, we are ignoring the 95 that fell through the cracks. 

So what I really would like to ask is, what within your responsi- 
bility, how often do you have conversations about changing out- 
comes based on a holistic, community- wide, family-wide support? 

Ms. Studley. There are lots of different ways I could come at 
your question. One is that we think about how we can shift re- 
sources to the schools that are actually achieving results for the 
lowest income students. This would certainly put a focus on those 
schools that are serving Alaska Native and American Indian stu- 
dents. 

Having schools be very clear with us in their reporting would 
allow us to provide more resources to those that are successfully 
graduating more AI/AN students from college or making progress 
toward increased graduation. These are the places that have shown 
us that they know how to improve results and where we can have 
hope that, if they have a little bit more to work with, they can 
reach more students or produce outcomes more consistently. 

So, as you said, there are ways to look at outcomes but also to 
put resources behind it so we allocate them to the places doing the 
hardest job that we know about in American higher education that 
are taking people to completion. 

Another is working with other agencies. As I mentioned, these 
plans are not just ours alone. There are 29 Federal agencies, at the 
very least, whose work affects the opportunity and ability of Native 
Americans and Alaska Natives, who have the resources, whether it 
is safety or health care or food and nutrition. Or the education that 
you can benefit from only if you actually have those in the first 
place. So part of it is interagency. 

We are also looking at ways that communities can, or we can 
help communities that want to come together, through the school 
superintendent, college leaders, in this case tribal leaders, philan- 
thropy, faith-based organizations, think about how we can make 
those partnerships better. The Administration is looking at how we 
can support those kinds of partnerships so that all the people who 
play a part in stronger communities and therefore in increased col- 
lege success can benefit from what others are doing in other com- 
munities, from our smallest communities in rural neighborhoods to 
the large cities, where a number of these students are also edu- 
cated. 

So we are trying all of those approaches, interagency, institu- 
tional rewards for the successes that we see to help give those 
places the help that they need, and helping communities learn in- 
ternally from each other and then from successful community part- 
nerships. I think you are right on track. 

The Chairman. There will be questions that will be presented to 
you that you will need to answer for the record. 
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I would just say that first of all, I want to thank you for being 
here today and want to thank you for your testimony and for an- 
swering questions. I really do hope that the Department really puts 
some priority on the challenges that are out there in Indian Coun- 
try and across the hoard, too. This is the Indian Affairs Committee, 
so it is Indian Country. 

The challenges are great, the opportunities are greater. I think 
that if we are able to think outside the box and work with some 
of the people on the next panel and others, we can come to solu- 
tions. I applaud your staying for the next panel. I think that is 
very, very good. Hopefully it won’t put you in too much time dif- 
ficulties. 

With that, we will just say thank you and we will start the sec- 
ond panel. 

Ms. Studley. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. I would now like to ask our second panel to come 
forward. Our witnesses include Dr. Billie Jo Kipp, who is the Presi- 
dent of Blackfeet Community College in Browning, Montana. They 
have a nice campus, very nice. Next we will hear from Ms. Cheryl 
Crazy Bull, President of the American Indian College Fund in Den- 
ver, Colorado. We will then turn to Dr. Thomas Puree, President 
of the Evergreen State College in Olympia, Washington. Finally, 
we will hear from Melvin Monette, Director of Graduate Fellow- 
ships at the American Indian Graduate Center in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

I want to welcome all of you. I would remind you it is five min- 
utes, there are four of you. We are going to have some questions 
and I don’t know what kind of time constraints Senator Heitkamp 
is under, but if you can keep it to five minutes, we would appre- 
ciate it, knowing that your entire written testimony will be a part 
of the official record. We will start with you, Billie Jo. Thank you 
for being here. 

STATEMENT OF BILLIE JO KIPP, PRESIDENT, BLACKFEET 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Ms. Kipp. Mr. Chairman, I am Billie Jo Kipp, President of Black- 
feet Community College in Browning, Montana. I ask that my full 
statement be included in this hearings record. 

On behalf of my college and the Nation’s 36 other tribal colleges 
and universities, which are collectively the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium, thank you for this opportunity to speak on 
tribal higher education. I thank the Committee, and you in par- 
ticular, Mr. Chairman, for your ongoing support which enables 
TCUs to serve more than 88,000 American Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives each year through academic and community programs at 
more than 75 sites in 16 States. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government’s modest investment in 
tribal colleges is yielding a tremendous return. In Montana, the in- 
vestment in tribal colleges is powerful. Half of all Native students 
in higher education in our State attend our seven TCUs, with the 
largest percentage, 13 percent, at BCC. Most Native students en- 
rolled in Montana’s State universities are likely there because of a 
tribal college. 
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This Committee has heard the challenges facing Indian Country: 
poverty, broken social services, dysfunctional governments and 
more. These challenges are serious, but not insurmountable. They 
do not define us. Hope defines us. It is ability to look back, to draw 
from our stories, our songs, our history and our language to build 
a better world on our own land. Tribal colleges are transforming 
this vision into reality. 

BCC, along with all the tribal colleges, takes up in a few pitiful 
dollars and shapes them into opportunity for educational success, 
healthier lives, revitalized languages and safer environments for 
our people. At BCC, we have established early childhood and ele- 
mentary education programs at the associate level to begin build- 
ing a workforce of Blackfeet teachers, because our children learn 
best when they have teachers who look like them. All TCUs are 
committed to growing more Native teachers. 

Half of all Native special ed teachers in Montana today are SKC 
graduates. BCC and SKC could enroll 40 to 50 American Indian 
teacher aides in four -year elementary ed degree programs if we had 
funding to provide scholarships and expand our capacity. But the 
key Federal resource for tribal teacher development in the Office 
of Indian Education has been on a downward funding trend almost 
since it was reestablished in 2000. BCC has not received a grant 
through that program for years. But still we find ways to encour- 
age success, including developing a behavioral health training pro- 
gram for K-12 teacher aides on our reservation, so they can help 
address challenges facing our children. 

BCC and other Montana TCUs are leading Indian Country in our 
commitment to sustainable environment. BCC built the first Plat- 
inum LEEDS certified building in Indian Country. Little Bighorn 
College followed us, building the largest. Both buildings house vital 
community-based programs. Today they are the only Platinum 
LEEDS certified buildings in Indian Country. 

Unfortunately, a few years ago the President and Congress elimi- 
nated the very modest eight HUD TCU program which had pro- 
vided seed money that we leveraged with other financing to con- 
struct these buildings. HUD TCUP was a $5 million program annu- 
ally, which we leveraged ten to one to build wellness centers, com- 
puter labs. Head Start Centers and libraries for our communities. 

You have been to our communities. You have seen the tremen- 
dous need. Please help us restore this program. 

In workforce development, BCC has developed stackable nursing 
programs. We just graduated our largest group of American Indian 
LPNs. Soon we will offer an accredited RN program. 

We also have an innovative behavioral health aide program and 
are partnering with the University of Montana on a social work de- 
gree program. Soon BCC hopes to join SKC and Oglala Dakota Col- 
lege as the Nation’s top producers of American Indian RNs and so- 
cial workers. 

Again, we are achieving these goals with little support from key 
Federal agencies. TCU proposals to HRSA and other agencies are 
turned down year after year. We cannot compete with major uni- 
versities. Within the larger Federal health workforce training pro- 
grams, we need and deserve a specific setaside for all tribal work- 
force training. Tribal colleges are academic institutions and student 
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success and completion are key. These are challenges, because 
more than 70 percent of our students require developmental edu- 
cation. 

The Chairman. I would ask that you wrap up. 

Ms. Kipp. Still, the overall retention rate has improved 32 per- 
cent. Again, the funding is the disparity. You have mentioned it. 
It is $22,000 for Howard, compared to $5,800 for the tribal colleges. 
With our treaties in one hand, the U.S. Constitution in the other, 
and the hope of our Nation in our hearts, we ask your commitment 
to work with us to address longstanding inequities and make a 
proven investment in tribal higher education. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kipp follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Billie Jo Kipp, President, Blackfeet Community 

College 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee, my name is Billie 
Jo Kipp. I am a member the Blackfeet tribe. President of Blackfeet Community Col- 
lege in Browning, Montana, and a member of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC). On behalf of my institution, 
Blackfeet Community College, and the 36 other Tribal Colleges and Universities 
(TCUs) in the U.S. that compose AIHEC, thank you for inviting me to testify at this 
hearing examining higher education for American Indian students. 

It is an honor to speak with the members of this Committee about Tribal Colleges 
and the work we are doing to transform Indian Country. We are also grateful to 
have the opportunity to thank you in person. Chairman Tester, for your tremendous 
work on behalf of the seven tribal communities in Montana and all Native people. 

My statement touches on three topics: The Tribal College Movement in general; 
the accomplishments and challenges of TCUs in bring high-quality, culturally appro- 
priate higher education opportunities to our students and outreach programs to our 
communities; and some recommendations that will help us address our collective 
mission of improving the lives of our students through higher education and moving 
American Indians toward self-sufficiency. I submit this written statement for the 
Hearing Record. 

Background: The Tribal College Movement 

Mr. Chairman, you and many of the members of this Committee know the Tribal 
Colleges well. Perhaps no other Members of Congress know better our challenges: 
as some of the most poorly funded institutions of higher education in the country, 
our struggle is a daily one. Yet, you also know of our considerable successes, from 
our work to build self-esteem and change the life and future of our students through 
nurturing educational environments that are culturally based and uniquely relevant 
to our students, to our efforts to build stronger and more prosperous Tribal nations 
through the restoration of our languages, community outreach programs and ap- 
plied research on issues relevant to our land and our people, workforce training in 
fields critical to our reservation communities, and community-centered economic de- 
velopment and entrepreneurial programs. 

Tribal Colleges and Universities are a vital and essential component of American 
Indian/Alaska Native (AI/AN) education. Currently, 37 TCUs operate more than 75 
campuses and sites in 16 states, within whose geographic boundaries 80 percent of 
all American Indian reservations and federal Indian trust land lie. We serve stu- 
dents from well over 250 federally recognized tribes, 80 percent of whom receive fed- 
eral financial aid. In total, TCUs annually serve about 88,000 AIs/ANs through a 
wide variety of academic and community-based programs. In Montana, 50 percent 
of all American Indians enrolled in higher education attend one of seven TCUs in 
our state, and a full 13 percent are students of Blackfeet Community College. In 
fact, according to all available statistics on American Indians enrolled in federally 
recognized Indian tribes and currently engaged in higher education nationally, more 
than 50 percent attend TCUs. ^ 

TCUs are public institutions accredited by independent, regional accreditation 
agencies and like all U.S. institutions of higher education must periodically undergo 


1 This statistic excludes self-reporting, which despite having been shown in studies to be unre- 
liable, is the measure used by the Department of Education’s White House Initiative on Amer- 
ican Indian and Alaska Native Education. 
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stringent performance reviews to retain their accreditation status. Currently, all 
TCUs offer associate degrees; 13 TCUs offer multiple bachelor’s degrees, and five 
TCUs offer master’s degrees. Each TCU is committed to improving the lives of its 
students through higher education and to moving American Indians toward self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Tribal colleges are public institutions of higher education and, as such, student 
access and success are core goals. These present real challenges, because more than 
70 percent of our students require developmental education in mathematics, and 
more than half need remedial work in reading and writing. Still, the overall TCU 
retention rate has improved 32 percent in eight years and our graduation rate is 
up 17 percent. TCUs have achieved this through first year experience programs, in- 
tegrating academics with student support, and putting research in the classroom. 
Yet, while our retention and completion rates have improved, our operations fund- 
ing has not. 

Tribal Colleges are first and foremost academic institutions, but because of the 
number of challenges facing Indian Country — high unemployment, poorly developed 
economies, poor health status, and lack of stable community infrastructures, our col- 
leges are called upon to do much more than provide higher education services. TCUs 
often run entrepreneurial and business development centers; many TCUs are the 
primary GED/Hi SET or other HS equivalency program and Adult Basic Education 
provider on our reservations, and most if not all TCUs provide a variety of evening, 
weekend training and para-professional programs for tribal employees, BIA and IHS 
staff, K-12 schools, tribal courts and justice system staff, and many others. TCUs 
run day care centers and Head Start programs, health nutrition education pro- 
grams, community gardens, and often, the community library and tribal museum or 
archives. 

Perhaps most important, Blackfeet Community College and all of the TCUs are 
actively and aggressively working to preserve and sustain their own tribal language 
and culture. All TCUs offer Native language courses. In some cases, the tribal lan- 
guage would have been completely lost if not for the local Tribal College. Turtle 
Mountain Community College in Belcourt, North Dakota, was established primarily 
for this purpose, and over the years, its success in writing and revitalizing the Tur- 
tle Mountain Chippewa language has been remarkable. Aaniiih Nakoda College in 
Montana runs a K-6 language immersion school, right on campus. At the White 
Clay Immersion School, children learn the White Clay language and culture in addi- 
tion to subjects they would routinely study at any other school. 

Many TCUs offer unique associate and bachelor degree programs, as well as in- 
service training, in elementary education. At the TCUs, teacher education programs 
follow cultural protocols and emphasize the use of Native language in everyday in- 
struction. 

Tribal Colleges have advanced American Indian higher education significantly 
since we first began in the late 1960s/early 1970s. Yet despite these advances fund- 
ing for TCUs remains grossly inadequate: 

(1) Tribal Colleges are not state institutions, and consequently, we receive little 
or no state funding. In fact, very few states provide support for the non-In- 
dian state residents attending TCUs, which account for about 20 percent of 
all Tribal College students. However, if these same students attended a 
state institution, the state would be required to provide the institution with 
operational support for them. This is something we are trying to rectify 
through education and public policy change at the state and local level. 

(2) The tribal governments that chartered Tribal Colleges are not among the 
handful of enormously wealthy gaming tribes located near major urban 
areas that one reads about in the mass media. Rather, they are some of the 
poorest governments in the nation. 

(3) Finally, the Federal Government, despite its trust responsibility and treaty 
obligations, has never fully funded our primary institutional operations 
source, the Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities Assistance Act. 
Today, the Act is appropriated at about $5,850 per full time Indian Student, 
which after over 30 years is still only about 73 percent of the level author- 
ized by Congress to operate these institutions. 

Faced with ever rising costs of day-to-day operations, to continue to thrive and 
expand as community-based educational institutions, TCUs must stabilize, sustain, 
and increase our basic operational funding. Through tools such as AIHEC’s com- 
prehensive data collection initiative, AIHEC AIMS, which includes more than 120 
quantitative and qualitative indictors on which all TCUs report annually, we hope 
to better educate the public, lawmakers, and federal officials about the cost-effective 
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success of our institutions. Through opportunities such as this, we hope to share 
with the Congress and others how we are helping to meet the challenges facing our 
tribal nations. 

Accomplishments and Challenges 

Since our inception, Blackfeet Community College — like all TCUs — has taken 
hope and a pitifully few dollars, and shaped them into opportunity: opportunity for 
success throughout the education continuum, early childhood to college; healthier 
lifestyles; more prosperous communities; revitalized languages; and safer environ- 
ments for all of our people. We make all of this possible as holistic tribal institutions 
of higher education, but over the past several years, changes in federal policy and 
funding priorities have made our work even more difficult. 

The Education Continuum: 

Head Start: With the reauthorization of the Head Start program in the mid-1990s. 
Congress imposed new performance and professional competency requirements. Spe- 
cifically, at least 50 percent of Head Start teachers nation-wide were to have a bac- 
calaureate or advanced degree in early childhood education or a baccalaureate or ad- 
vanced degree in any subject and coursework equivalent to a major relating to early 
childhood education with experience teaching preschool-age children, and 50 percent 
of all teacher assistants were to have had an associate’s degree or enrolled in an 
associate’s program. While the department may be prepared to declare that this na- 
tionwide goal has been achieved, far less than half of Head Start teachers in the 
American Indian/Alaska Native Head Start Program area hold an associate’s or 
bachelor’s degree. Indian children deserve the best, and the TCUs are ideal catalysts 
for preparing Indian Head Start teachers so that they might offer these children the 
Head Start programs they deserve. Until the mid-2000s, the TCU-Head Start pro- 
gram helped TCUs build capacity in early childhood education and provided scholar- 
ships and stipends for Indian Head Start teachers and teacher’s aides to enroll in 
TCU early childhood programs. Unfortunately, the program was eliminated despite 
the great need to expand educational opportunities for Head Start teachers and 
aides. 

Teacher Preparation: Of the 34 accredited TCUs, 29 offer early childhood and ele- 
mentary education associate’s degrees and 10 TCUs have their own elementary edu- 
cation bachelor’s degree programs. In fact, education program students represent 10 
percent of all declared majors at TCUs and in 2011-12; 10 percent of all certificates 
and degrees earned at TCUs were in education. Growth in the American Indian 
teacher workforce is critically important because we know that children learn best 
and are more likely to graduate high school and attend college when they have 
teachers with whom they can relate — teachers who look like them. 

TCUs are committed to building a Native-speaking teacher workforce, and all 
TCU elementary education programs stress culturally and developmentally appro- 
priate pedagogy and embed community values and tribal culture in the content. 
Their strategies are working. For example, half of all the Native special education 
teachers in Montana graduated from Salish Kootenai College. At Blackfeet Commu- 
nity College students who decide to major in Blackfeet language or Blackfeet studies 
are strongly encouraged to apply for the Class 7 Teaching License through Mon- 
tana’s Office of Public Instruction office. Today, BCC and SKC could easily enroll 
40-50 American Indian teacher aides in elementary education bachelor’s degree pro- 
grams if we had funding to provide scholarships and expand our capacity. But the 
key federal funding source for tribal teacher development, operated by the Depart- 
ment of Education’s Office of Indian Education, has been on a downward funding 
trend almost since it was re-established in 2000. 

BCC has not received a grant through the program for several years. Still, we con- 
tinue to encourage success, including developing a behavioral health training pro- 
gram for K-12 teacher’s aides on our reservation, so they can recognize and help 
address fundamental challenges facing our little ones. We need your help, Mr. 
Chairman, to reinforce the TCUs’ role in American Indian teacher preparation and 
increase the number of TCUs able to participate in the grant program designed to 
build an American Indian Teacher/Administrator Corps. 

Dual Credit: American Indian youth have the highest high school drop-out rates 
in the nation. Research tells us that keeping students engaged and setting achiev- 
able goals and realistic expectations are keys to completion. For this reason, nearly 
all of the TCUs are currently engage in dual credit programs that are designed to 
keep American Indian high school students engaged in school, to graduate, and to 
pursue higher education goals. All of these programs are offered at little or no cost 
for the students and high schools. The TCUs — without any compensation from 
states or the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) — offer this service at our expense 
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because we know it is one very effective way to help save our American Indian chil- 
dren. It gives them a path to a better future and opens a world of opportunity. 

TCUs will continue to offer these life-changing and life-saving programs, but over 
the past few years, we have been urging the BIE and various states to work with 
us to expand these programs and level the pla3dng field. 

Improve Native Workforce Opportunity: Re-establish the TCU Adult Basic Ed! 
GED Training Program: In the mid-1990s Congress eliminated a modest set-aside 
within the Adult Basic Education block grant program that funded vitally needed 
TCU GED and ABE training programs. Now, all federal funding goes to the states, 
which rarely — and minimally — fund tribal GED programs. Despite the absence of 
dedicated funding, TCUs must find a way, often using already insufficient institu- 
tional operating Kinds, to continue to provide adult basic education classes for those 
American Indians that the present K-12 Indian education system has failed. Before 
many individuals can even begin the course work needed to learn a productive skill, 
they first must earn a GED. The new GED exam, which was instituted in January 
2014, has a much stronger focus on mathematics. As noted earlier, placement tests 
for TCU-entering students reveal a tremendous need for math remediation. Addi- 
tionally, the new GED test is fully computerized. While younger GED seekers may 
be comfortable with computer-based testing, older citizens may not be. These factors 
indicate a continuing and growing need for adult basic educational programs and 
GED preparation on Indian reservations. TCUs must have sufficient and stable 
funding to continue to provide these essential services and to ensure their commu- 
nities’ residents have the same chances to succeed as others throughout the country. 
American Indians have the highest high school drop-out rates, highest unemploy- 
ment, and highest poverty rates in the nation. With the launch of the new GED, 
the need for this modest program (ED-OVAE) is even more critical. The fix is sim- 
ple, no-cost, and life-changing. 

Egregious Funding Inequities: Despite a proven return on investment, trust re- 
sponsibility, and binding treaty obligations. Tribal Colleges have never been ade- 
quately funded by the federal government. The Tribally Controlled Colleges & Uni- 
versities Assistance Act of 1978 authorizes $8,000/Indian Student (ISC) for TCUs’ 
operating budgets, but TCUs currently are receiving only $5,850/Indian student. 
The president requests and Congress appropriates over $200 million annually to op- 
erate Howard University (HU), the only other Minority Serving Institution that re- 
ceives federal operating funds. HU’s federal operating funding is almost $22, 000/stu- 
dent. HU needs this funding — so do TCUs. 

Congress designated TCUs as land-grant institutions in 1994. Our USDA partner- 
ship is important because as American Indians, land is central to who we are. We 
are people of a place. Yet, the TCU (1994) land-grant programs are absurdly small 
compared to other land-grants, even though some of the reservations served by 1994 
institutions are larger than several states. Here are the numbers for FY 2014: 


Program 

TCUS (1994s)— 34 

States (1862s) 

HBCUs (1890s)— 17 

Extension (community 

$4.4 million — competi- 

$300 million — for- 

$43.9 million 

outreach) 

tive 

mula 


AG/land Research 
(basic, applied) 

$1.8 million 

$243.7 million 

$52.5 million ($1M 
minimum) 

FERTEP, CYFAR, 
Mclntire-Stennis 

NO 

YES 

YES 


In addition to the basic funding inequity, the 1862 and 1890 land-grant institu- 
tions are eligible to compete for millions of dollars in funding from seven additional 
programs known as Smith-Lever 3(d) programs, including a Federal Recognized 
Tribes Extension Program and a Children, Youth and Families at Risk initiative, 
in which the 1994 Tribal College land-grants are barred from participation. Con- 
sistent with the philosophy of exclusion, the 1994 institutions also are barred from 
participating in the Mclntire-Stennis Forestry program. This is particularly prob- 
lematic in Montana, because Salish Kootenai College — which has the only 4-year 
forestry degree program among the TCUs — is shut out of this vital program despite 
the tremendous need for applied research on tribal forests. Some people do not like 
to hear about these disparities. Yet, these are the facts. 

The negative funding impact for Tribal colleges and our students is compounded 
in that we are already being disproportionately impacted by ongoing efforts to re- 
duce the federal budget deficit and control federal spending. The FY 2011 Con- 
tinuing Resolution eliminated all of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s Minority Serving Institutions (MSIs) community-based programs, including 
a critically needed TCU-HUD facilities program. Through this modest but vital pro- 
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gram, TCUs were able to maximize leveraging potential, often 10-to-l, securing far 
greater non-HUD funding to construct and equip Head Start and early childhood 
centers; student and community computer laboratories and public libraries; and stu- 
dent and faculty housing in rural and remote communities where few and some- 
times none of these facilities existed. 

Important STEM programs, administered by the National Science Foundation and 
NASA were also cut, and for the first time since the NSF program was established 
in FY 2001, no new TCU-STEM awards were made in FY 2011. While NSF-TCUP 
grants resumed in FY 2012, a year of grant opportunity was lost. Additionally, 
TCUs and their students suffer the realities of cuts to programs such as GEAR- 
UP, TRIO, SEOG, and are seriously impacted by the new highly restrictive Pell 
Grant eligibility criteria more profoundly than mainstream institutions of higher 
education, which can realize economies of scale due to large endowments, alter- 
native funding sources, including the ability to charge higher tuition rates and en- 
roll more financially stable students, and access to affluent alumni. The loss of op- 
portunities that cuts to DoEd, HUD, NSF, and NASA programs represent to TCUs, 
is magnified by cuts to workforce development programs within the Department of 
Labor, nursing and allied health professions tuition forgiveness and scholarship pro- 
grams operated by the Department of Health and Human Services, and an impor- 
tant TCU-based nutrition education program planned by USDA. Combined, these 
cuts strike at the most economically disadvantaged and health-challenged Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Chairman, the issues I have outlined demonstrate that the educational chal- 
lenges we face are systemic. Studies, pilot projects, short-lived funding strategies 
have led us to some viable, cost-effective, and proven solutions. What will it take 
to move forward? It will take two things: First, a commitment to act — a commitment 
to move beyond talk and toward a common vision for Strong Tribal Nations through 
Excellence in Tribal Higher Education. Second, it will take resources, albeit modest, 
to make an investment in proven strategies for success. What will Congress and the 
nation get for the modest investments outlined below? I can guarantee a rate of re- 
turn on your investment of at least 14.3 percent. According to an independent anal- 
ysis by the American Association of Community Colleges, the nation’s community 
colleges — which includes all tribal colleges — yield a return of $5.80 for every dollar 
spent (or a 14.3 percent rate of return), for academic programs alone. For TCUs, 
this accounts for about one-third of all of our students, so an investment in TCUs 
should yield an even higher return. 

Recommendations 

Recommendation One: Revive the TCU-Head Start Partnership program by direct- 
ing the Head Start Bureau to designate a minimum of $7 million of the $8.86 billion 
recommended for Head Start Programs in the FY 2016 Budget, to the TCU-Head 
Start Partnership program, to revive this vital partnership and ensure that this pro- 
gram can continue and expand so that all TCUs have the opportunity to participate 
in the TCU-Head Start partnership program and help in achieving the goals of 
Head Start for children in Indian Country. 

Recommendation Two: Specifically and clearly reinforce the lead role of TCUs in 
American Indian Teacher Preparation by increasing the required partnerships with 
a TCU in applying for American Indian Teacher/Administrator Corps professional 
development grants designed to increase the number of American Indian teachers 
and administrators serving their reservation communities and provide a minimum 
of $10,000,000 to fund these critically needed competitive awarded grants. 

Recommendation Three: Re-establish a TCU Adult Basic Education competitive 
grants program. TCUs recommend that a minimum of $8,000,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated annually for the Adult Education and Family Literacy grants be made 
available to make competitive awards to TCUs to help meet the growing demand 
for adult basic education and remediation program services on their respective res- 
ervations. 

Recommendation Four: Congress should direct the Bureau of Indian Education to 
develop and fund a mechanism to reimburse and expand dual credit programs for 
BIE high school students attending TCUs; and to the extent possible. Congress 
should encourage states to reimburse TCUs for dual credit courses, just as they do 
every other public institution of higher education in their state. 

Recommendation Five: Adopt a 5-Year Plan to Address Long-term TCU Inequal- 
ities in Federal Programs. We need a commitment to establishing a process, begin- 
ning in the FY2015 Budget/Appropriations cycle, that: (1) identifies current funding 
inequities faced by TCUs in federal programs; and (2) works steadily to rectify 
them. As a first step, we urge the Committee to specifically question the Depart- 
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ment of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture on these inequities and 
their efforts to address them. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, we recognize and greatly appreciate you as a strong 
proponent of the Tribal Colleges and Universities. And now more than ever, we need 
your help. The time for studies, commissions, and talk is past. We all know the 
problems. TCUs have solutions. We have created tribal institutions that are sound 
and stable; that have a high return on investment; and that have the power to 
transform Indian Country. We ask that you and the members of this committee 
work with us to find viable ways of achieving our fair funding goals so that we may 
continue to bring access and excellence to our students and the communities we 
serve. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

We have two votes at 4 o’clock. I want to get through this panel 
before we have to leave. I want to hear what Mr. Monette has to 
say. 

Go ahead, Cheryl. 

STATEMENT OF CHERYL CRAZY BULL, PRESIDENT/CEO, 
AMERICAN INDIAN COLLEGE FUND 

Ms. Crazy Bull. Good afternoon, Chairman Tester and honor- 
able Senators. My name is Cheryl Crazy Bull. I am the President 
and CEO of the American Indian College Fund. 

The mission of the fund is to support programs and operations 
of this Nation’s tribal colleges and universities and to provide 
scholarships for access and success for tribal college students and 
for a limited number of Native students attending mainstream in- 
stitutions. Our support is made possible through the generous con- 
tributions of individuals, foundations and corporations, because we 
bring private sector resources to tribal colleges and universities 
and their students. 

You are already aware of the significant gap in participation in 
higher education by Native people. A contributing factor is the 
funding for financial aid for these students. The average income of 
first-time entering students at TCUs is $15,262. The average cost 
of a TCU education is $13,800. Only one in 20 of the fund scholar- 
ship applicants can afford to go to college without financial aid. 

Nationally, 36 percent of students receive Pell, but at tribal col- 
leges, the average is 80 percent and in some cases as high as 90 
percent. The gap between the average cost of $13,800 and a max- 
imum Pell award of $5,645 is $8,155 of unmet need. 

I also want to note that the Pell grant participation is not a sub- 
stitute for adequate Federal operational funding of the TCUs. I also 
want to note that only two TCUs participate in Federal loan pro- 
grams. As TCUs have grown 23 percent in the last five years, this 
gap will continue to be a significant issue. 

Our institutions are rural and technologically isolated. Transpor- 
tation remains a huge concern. Fifty-nine percent of TCU students 
are first generation students, and our students continue to combat 
significant social and educational issues, such as generational pov- 
erty and unemployment. 

The college fund has a major role in supporting access and suc- 
cess. In 2013, we provided over 6,000 scholarships averaging 
$1,403 through 226 different scholarship programs. In the last 25 
years, we have given approximately $78 million out in nearly 
100,000 scholarships. 
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We were recently selected, along with the American Indian Grad- 
uate Center, to administer the Cobell Education Scholarship Fund. 
The first meeting with the Cobell board of trustees will be next 
week, and we expect to begin distributing scholarships this fall. 

Our road map for tribal higher education through the college 
fund is to support strategies that help us achieve what other na- 
tional organizations and the President have supported, which is a 
60 percent post-secondary credentialing or degree completion 
among the population served by our tribal colleges. At the Amer- 
ican Indian College Fund, we support early childhood education in 
K-12 programs associated with the tribal colleges, create opportu- 
nities for access in meaningful post-secondary education experi- 
ences that support persistence and completion of our students, 
which leads to gainful employment. 

We need our tribal colleges to remain open, to be financially via- 
ble and to grow as institutions. So we need your continued support 
for full funding of tribal colleges and their students, for the support 
of adult and remedial education, to support child care and ex- 
panded student support services, all within your domain as the 
Senate Committee, in order for us to have our shared dream of 
prosperity come true. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Crazy Bull follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Cheryl Crazy Bull, President/CEO, American Indian 

College Fund 


Introduction 

Greetings. I am Cheryl Crazy Bull, a citizen of the Sicangu Lakota Oyate from 
the Rosebud Reservation of South Dakota and the President and CEO of the Amer- 
ican Indian College Fund. Thank you for inviting me here today to talk to you about 
the financial needs of American Indian and Alaska Native students when seeking 
a higher education at tribal colleges and universities (TCUs). 

About the American Indian College Fund 

The American Indian College Fund (the College Fund) is a non-stock corporation 
with tax-exempt status pursuant to Internal Revenue Service Code Section 
501(c)(3). The College Fund was established 25 years ago by the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC) with the mission to provide scholarships to 
American Indian and Alaskan Native students seeking a higher education and to 
support tribal colleges and universities that are located on or near Indian reserva- 
tions. Tribal colleges and universities, also known as TCUs, are located on or near 
Indian reservations to provide Native people with access to an affordable, culturally 
sensitive, quality higher education. 

Native and Tribal College Student Profile 

Nationwide, Native youth face some of the lowest high school graduation rates. 
American Indian/Alaska Native educational attainment rates are the lowest of all 
ethnic and racial groups. Less than 13 percent of American Indian and Alaska Na- 
tives earned a college degree as compared to 28 percent of other racial groups (U.S. 
Department of Edueation, National Center for Educational Statisties). 

The reason for low higher education attainment amongst Native people may be 
due in part to poverty, making financial assistance critical for Native student suc- 
cess. The average income of first-time entering TCU students is $15,262, contrasted 
with the average cost of a TCU education at $13,800 (of which the average annual 
tuition cost of $2,964 is included) (Source: AIHEC). Studies of American Indian Col- 
lege Fund scholarship applicants show that only 1 in 20 can afford to attend college 
without financial assistance. (Source: American Indian College Fund). This should 
be no surprise based on the economic profile of our students’ communities. Seven 
of the 10 poorest counties in the United States have a TCU, and on TCU reserva- 
tions unemplojnnent rates are generally greater than 50 percent. (Source: AIHEC). 

Tribal college students’ participation in the federal Pell Grant program is also an 
excellent indicator of financial need. As you know, only the neediest students are 
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eligible for Pell Grants. Students attending tribal colleges demonstrate very high 
need by the high percentage of students who receive Pell Grants at tribal colleges. 
The national average for all students receiving Pell Grants at all schools in aca- 
demic year 2012-2013 was 36 percent (Source: College Board). Tribal colleges have 
a much higher percentage of students who receive Pell Grants, with approximately 
80 percent of TCU students receiving Pell Grants. The number is even higher at 
some tribal colleges with more than 90 percent of their student body receiving Pell 
Grants (Source: AlHEC). 

Pell Grants help fill some of the gap for tribal college students, but it is not 
enough. The maximum Pell Grant amount per academic year is $5,645. With an av- 
erage cost of TCU education at $13,800, that leaves an average of $8,155 in unmet 
need. Unfortunately, only two TCUs participate in the federal student loan program, 
leaving that need unfilled for most Native students (Source: AlHEC). 

Despite inadequate and inequitable federal funding for TCUs (tribal colleges are 
the most poorly funded institutions of higher learning in the United States com- 
pared to historically black colleges and universities and state land-grant institu- 
tions) TCUs themselves help to bridge the need gap by writing off an average of 
$100,000 in uncollectable tuition costs annually. (Source: AlHEC). 

With so much unmet student need for funding and the trend TCUs are seeing in 
enrollment growth by 23 percent over the past five years as more students see a 
higher education as a path to self-subsistence and a better life, the need will only 
increase. (Source: AlHEC). Scholarships and programmatic support for the TCUs 
are the way to match that need. Unmet need will only result in fewer students and 
lost opportunities for Native people to become self-sufficient, providing better lives 
for themselves, their families, and opportunities for their entire communities. 

Non-Financial Profile of Native Students Attending Tribal Colleges 

In addition to growing up and living in areas burdened with disproportionate 
rates of poverty, tribal college students also face other unique challenges which can 
interfere with their ability to obtain a higher education. 

Many tribal college students travel staggering distances to attend college. The av- 
erage commute for a tribal college student is 30-100 miles one way (Source: 
AlHEC). And in rural reservation communities, there is often no transportation sys- 
tem in place. When living in poverty, a car (or money for gas) is another cost that 
makes attending college impossible without financial assistance. Distance learning 
might help fill the gap for students with transportation challenges, but low band- 
width in many reservation communities and the fact that so many Native people 
do not have computers in the home make this unrealistic at present for many stu- 
dents and potential students. (According to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in 2011, American Indian tribes could be the most underserved group of Ameri- 
cans in the country, with only 68 percent having access to telephones and less than 
10 percent to broadband. According to the FCC, the actual percentage, based on an- 
ecdotal evidence, may be even lower, at just 5 to 8 percent. By comparison, approxi- 
mately 65 percent of all Americans use broadband.) 

Tribal college students also have family commitments that create financial need, 
such as children they care for, or elders. Although this has become less of a concern 
as more students entering TCUs are younger, it is always an issue in Native com- 
munities, where extended families often live together. For the academic year 2011- 
2012, twenty-nine percent of first-time TCU students were between the ages of 25 
and 34, with 27 percent between the ages of 18 and 21, 18 percent between the ages 
of 35 and 49, 17 percent between the ages of 22-24, 7 percent between the ages of 
50-64, 1 percent between the ages of 15-17, and 1 percent age 65 and greater. 
(Source: AlHEC). In addition, 59 percent of all students (and 52 percent of first-time 
entering students) at tribal colleges are the first in their families to attend college. 
(Source: AlHEC). 

Tribal colleges are open admission institutions, no student is turned away. This 
means that an3rwhere from a few to dozens of students from the rural communities 
located on or near reservations attend TCUs. As a result, tribal colleges serve a 
unique role as rural education providers throughout many states in the Upper Mid- 
west, Great Plains and in the Southwest. 

Tribal college students’ financial need is compounded by the social issues they are 
confronted with, including the lack of role models, identity and self-esteem issues 
rooted in historical trauma, generational poverty and unemployment, and continued 
oppression. 

These issues are in turn compounded by issues of academic readiness and lack 
of modern services in schools and Native communities, including low college pre- 
paredness levels of Native youth (74 percent require remedial math instruction and 
50 percent requiring remedial reading or writing), and inadequate funding for Title 
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III student support services, and the lack or scarcity of college counselors and 21st 
century counseling programs available to high school students in Native commu- 
nities. (Source: AIHEC). 

How the American Indian College Fund Helps Fill the Gap 

The American Indian College Fund is the largest private provider of scholarships 
to American Indian and Alaska Native (AIAN) students in the United States. We 
attempt to fill the need gap by providing desperately needed scholarships to tribal 
college students. We provide scholarships by fundraising with private donors, in- 
cluding individuals, corporations, and foundations who generously support our mis- 
sion. 

In order to qualify for a scholarship with the American Indian College Fund, stu- 
dents must meet the following minimum criteria: have U.S. citizenship; be enrolled 
in an accredited tribal college or university; be enrolled full-time enrollment is re- 
quired for the Full Circle Scholarship Program, but not for the TCU Scholarship 
Program; be registered as a member of a federal or state recognized tribe, or a de- 
scendant of at least one grandparent or parent who is an enrolled tribal member 
(Alaska Natives may also use Native Corporation membership); submit a completed 
on-line application; and have a minimum cumulative grade point average of a 2.0 
for the Full Circle Scholarship Program (there is no grade point average require- 
ment for the TCU Scholarship Program). 

In the academic year 2012-13 the American Indian College Fund funded 
3831American Indian and Alaska Native students with an average scholarship of 
$1,403 per recipient. The College Fund administered 226 scholarship programs that 
year. In sum total, in our 25 years the American Indian College Fund has provided 
nearly 100,000 scholarships totaling $78,000,000. (Source: American Indian College 
Fund). 

The total number of applications the American Indian College Fund received for 
both Full Circle and TCU Scholarships since 2010 is as follows (Source: American 
Indian College Fund): 


Year 

Full Circle 
program trib- 
al college 
apps 

Full Circle 
program non- 
tribal college 
apps 

Full Circle 
program total 
apps 

TCU program 
apps 

Total apps 
submitted 

Unduplicated 
count of recipi- 
ents 

09-10 

313 

69 

382 

5056 

5438 

3484 

10-11 

525 

500 

1025 

4957 

5982 

3529 

11-12 

467 

658 

1125 

5314 

6439 

4218 

12-13 

1228 

1452 

2680 

5900 

8580 

3831 

13-14 

1874 

2296 

4170 

5462 

9632 

n/a 

14-15 

2040 

2806 

4846 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 


(2014-2015 data current as of June 1, 2014) 


While the main focus of the College Fund is to support tribal college students, we 
also provide scholarships to AIAN students at public and private colleges all across 
the nation. In the last 5 years 660 non-tribal college students have received scholar- 
ship awards totaling over $8,400,000. 

The Cobell Education Scholarship Fund 

In addition to providing scholarships through our partnerships with private do- 
nors, the American Indian College Fund was named by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior and the plaintiffs of Cobell v. Salazar to administer the Cobell Education 
Scholarship Fund. Graduate student scholarships will comprise 20 percent of the 
annual awards, and the American Indian Graduate Center (AIGC) of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, was named by the U.S. Department of the Interior and the plaintiffs 
to distribute the graduate student scholarships. 

The scholarship was created as part of the $3.4 billion Cobell settlement 
(IndianTrust.com) through the vision and leadership of the late Elouise Cobell, a 
member of the Blackfeet Nation in Montana, who initiated a class action lawsuit 
in 1996 on behalf of American Indians whose trust land funds had been mis- 
managed by the federal government on behalf of individual Indian land owners for 
decades. Before her passing. Cobell, the lead plaintiff in the case, said the set-aside 
of funds from the settlement for a higher education would “mean a great deal. . .to 
the Indian youth whose dreams for a better life including the possibility of one day 
attending college can now be realized.” 

The implementation agreement between the American Indian College Fund, the 
Department of the Interior, and the plaintiffs was signed in March 2014. 
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To qualify for the scholarships, under the terms of the settlement agreement, stu- 
dents must meet the following criteria: Be an enrolled member of a federally recog- 
nized tribe or a direct descendant of a federally recognized tribe and be attending 
an accredited post-secondary vocational education at a vocational institution and is 
seeking a certificate in a career program; or an accredited four-year degree-granting 
public or private university and seeking an undergraduate degree; or an accredited 
public or private institution and seeking a graduate degree. 

A Board of Trustees has been named to manage the Cobell Education Scholarship 
Fund. The first board meeting is scheduled June 17, 2014, to be held in Denver, 
Colorado. Members of the Board of Trustees include: Carla Fredericks, Three Affili- 
ated Tribes, American Indian College Fund representative; Turk Cobell, Blackfeet, 
plaintiffs’ representative; Alex Pearl, Chickasaw; plaintiffs’ representative; Pam 
Agoyo, Cochiti, Kewa, Ohkay Owingeh Pueblos; Department of Interior representa- 
tive; and Jean O’Brien, White Earth Ojibwe, Department of Interior representative. 

The American Indian College Fund received an initial payment of nearly $580,000 
on April 22, 2014. Most of this payment will seed administration of the Cobell Edu- 
cation Scholarship Fund and the operations costs of the Cobell board of trustees. 
We hope to receive a second payment to fund fall scholarships, and we will begin 
the full scholarship cycle after fall 2014. Establishing an endowment will be part 
of those efforts pending board of trustees’ approval. 

A web site has been created for the Cobell Education Scholarship Fund at 
www.ccobellscholarships.org where individuals can read news about the settlement 
and the scholarship fund, link to application portals for the scholarship, review the 
audited financials of the American Indian College Fund, and read information about 
student scholars after scholarships begin distribution. 

Road Map for the Future 

As we see the numbers of Native students enrolling at tribal colleges increasing, 
there is a growing need for scholarships and funding for programs at the tribal col- 
leges that impact student success — while the unmet need continues for current trib- 
al college students. 

The American Indian College Fund’s plan for the future is simple: we want to 
educate 60 percent of American Indian and Alaska Native people served by our trib- 
al colleges and universities by 2025. With an educated American Indian and Alaska 
Native citizenry dedicated to working for change in their communities, we can 
transform Indian Country from a landscape of desperation to places of aspiration, 
inspiration, and imagination. This transformation contributes to a better America, 
one where equity and social justice thrive, and where diversity and identity are val- 
ued. 

The American Indian College Fund will implement a four-step plan to provide stu- 
dents with financial access to a post-secondary education and to support tribal col- 
lege programs and initiatives focused on student support so tribal college students 
succeed to positively impact their families and their communities. In the past 25 
years the American Indian College Fund has distributed approximately $76,000,000 
to support TCU capacity-building and student success efforts at the tribal colleges. 
Funding is also needed in this arena to ensure student success. 

Step one of the plan includes funding the following programs to prepare students 
for future success. Students in grades kindergarten-fifth grade: early childhood edu- 
cation; Science, Technology, Education, and Mathematics (STEM) programs and ini- 
tiatives; literacy; and Native language and cultural immersion. Students in sixth- 
twelfth grade: STEM programs and initiatives; leadership and mentoring; cultural 
education programs; learning labs; tutoring, study skills, and career planning; and 
bridge programs including early college programs. 

Step two of the plan includes providing access to post-secondary education, includ- 
ing career and skills advising; GED preparation; college readiness and academic 
preparedness; financial support to make postsecondary education affordable; and 
building partnerships with high schools and community resources. 

Step three is to provide meaningful higher learning opportunities, including aca- 
demic, career, and technical education programs for a variety of career paths and 
skill levels; integrating technology as a resource for student learning and institu- 
tional advancement of student success; cultural integration and place-based edu- 
cational strategies, including Native language; apprenticeships and internships; ini- 
tiatives to support student adaptation to higher education for success; mentoring 
programs; leadership programs; fellowships and faculty development; development 
of candidates for future professional education; accreditation support; and partner- 
ships and collaboration with private entities for supportive, cutting-edge learning 
opportunities. 
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Step four is to provide support for meaningful employment for tribal college grad- 
uates. Programs include counseling and support for new or first-time emplo 3 Tnent; 
career advancement planning; career centers; job search workshops and support; 
leadership programs; mentoring; and follow-up with tribal college alumni to assess 
program impact. 

As we move forward into our next 25 years, the College Fund will strategically 
bring private sector dollars to the tribal colleges and their students to support all 
areas of institutional development and community outreach. The trust responsibility 
of the federal government to provide equitable and high quality educational access 
and success for AIAN is essential. We support the goals of AIHEC and the tribal 
colleges to develop greater federal funding to support tribal college student success 
in the following areas, particularly if sequestration is re-instituted: (1) federal fund- 
ing for TCU operations so they can remain open and keep tuition low to provide 
student access to a higher education; (2) funding for GED/ABE programs so stu- 
dents can complete high school and continue their educations (on average, less than 
50 percent of Native students graduate from high school each year in the seven 
states with the highest percentage of American Indian and Alaska Native students, 
according to The Civil Rights Project); (3) funding for day care centers at the TCUs 
(which are currently subsidized by about $250,000/year); and (4) funding for TCU 
student support services that directly impact student success, retention, and grad- 
uation rates. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share testimony about the scholarships and pro- 
gram support for tribal colleges and their students. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Cheryl. 

Dr. Puree? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS “LES” PURGE, PRESIDENT, 
EVERGREEN STATE COLLEGE 

Dr. Purge. As a four-year interdisciplinary liberal arts college, 
Evergreen has been a leader in the advancement of higher edu- 
cation for American Indian students since the 1970s. Evergreen 
works on a government-to-government basis with tribes to jointly 
develop programs that respond to the needs of tribal people in the 
Northwest. 

Our longhouse, our house of welcome, is an educational cultural 
center that was built in cooperation with our Native tribes and one 
of the first public buildings in the United States with that mission. 

Evergreen offers three distinctive academic programs: a masters 
of public administration in tribal governance which began in 2002, 
which focuses on structures, processes and issues specific to tribal 
governments, preparing students for a wide range of jobs in tribal. 
Federal, State and local government. Evergreen’s MPA program is 
the first degree program in this discipline. Our program has served 
as a model for other programs that are developing in the United 
States. 

Second, our Native American and World Indigenous People Stud- 
ies program on our Evergreen campus works to apply indigenous 
perspectives to Native studies and examines the effect of rural 
American social values and structures on Native history and con- 
temporary life. The curriculum focuses on vitality and diversity of 
Native nations and respects the values of indigenous knowledge. 

Third, our undergraduate Reservation Based Community Deter- 
mined program is designed for place-bound students in reserva- 
tions in their communities. This program has been reservation 
based from the beginning with most classes held on the reserva- 
tions in western Washington. By design, the program’s curriculum 
is guided by suggestions from tribal leaders, tribal education staff. 
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and other tribal specialists to ensure that the program’s content 
addresses significant issues in Indian Country. 

Our work and leadership in the advancement of higher education 
for Native American students is an evolving part of the college. We 
have named a special assistant to the President for tribal govern- 
ment relations to further strengthen the government-to-govern- 
ment relations between Evergreen, tribes in t^he United States and 
particularly in the Pacific Northwest. 

Evergreen is also building future opportunities through an effort 
to expand our Longhouse Education Center. The college is embark- 
ing on a phase two plan to support the expansion and development 
of an indigenous arts campus and a launching of a masters in fine 
arts in indigenous arts. 

In summary, the decisions we make today will have implications 
long into the future. Now is the time at which, we like to say at 
Evergreen, we must all dig deep and ensure that there is a na- 
tional commitment to advancing higher education for American In- 
dian students today and for the generations to come. We must 
make an investment to ensure that American Indian students have 
access to higher education, have resources necessary to be success- 
ful and that they graduate with the skills and credentials they 
need to make a difference for their communities and for their fami- 
lies. 

The stakes are too high. We live in an increasingly complex 
world. And the tribal leaders are challenged to respond to the real 
impact of climate change and other threats to the environment, to 
treaty sovereignty and other challenges. At the same time, there 
are unprecedented opportunities through a variety of the kinds of 
economic development, changing technology, and the fastest grow- 
ing demographic. Native youth. Well-educated tribal members can 
help negotiate the changing train on behalf of their communities. 

The landscape in higher education is changing quickly and dra- 
matically. The students in higher education and those who are at 
our doorstep are more diverse racially, ethnically and financially. 
If the United States is to be a competitive global Nation, we must 
make sure that each student is able to reach back and pull up the 
next generation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chair. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Puree follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas “Les” Purge, President, Evergreen State 

College 

Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and members of the Committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify this afternoon about higher education for 
American Indian students. 

My name is Les Puree, and I am the President of The Evergreen State College 
in Olympia, Washington. Since opening our doors in 1971, Evergreen has estab- 
lished a national reputation for leadership in developing innovative interdiscipli- 
nary, collaborative and team-taught academic programs. We have a vibrant under- 
graduate program, three graduate programs, and public service centers that con- 
stitute a unique academic setting. Evergreen, the smallest public, baccalaureate in- 
stitution in Washington with nearly 4,400 students, values a student-centered learn- 
ing environment, a link between theory and practice, and a multicultural commu- 
nity of diverse faculty, students and staff working together. 

The vibrancy and leadership of Evergreen is clearly illustrated in the College’s un- 
paralleled combination of academic and public service programs, designed in part- 
nership with Northwest tribes, to make a lasting impact on education in Indian 
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Country. Since the 1970s, with the founding of the College, Ever^een has been a 
leader in the advancement of higher education for American Indian students. The 
College today embraces its Native student community of 6.1 percent — which is more 
than twice the proportion of 2.5 percent Native student across all public four-year 
colleges in Washington. An astounding 11.9 percent of all Evergreen graduate stu- 
dents are Native American, compared to only 2.2 percent of graduate students at- 
tending public universities statewide. The college’s faculty is 6.5 percent Native, as 
are 4.7 percent of the College’s noninstructional staff. 

Evergreen’s focuses on access to higher education for American Indian student 
goes hand in hand with our commitment to student success. American Indian un- 
dergraduate students experience an 81 percent fall-tofall retention rate, which is 
nearly identical to the College’s 82 percent retention rate for undergraduates over- 
all. 

As stated by Bill Frank, Jr. (Nisqually), former member of the Evergreen Board 
of Trustees, “Evergreen is an institution of education that conveys the lessons of the 
past to the leaders of tomorrow. Through Native American and World Indigenous 
Peoples Studies, Evergreen transcends the limits of education to reach out to people 
of all backgrounds and beliefs.” 

Evergreen’s Native Ameriean Academic and Public Service Programs: Our 
History and the Present 

Our work and commitment to institutionalize the importance of advancing higher 
education for Native American students in partnership with tribal governments 
began in the early 1970s when the College was founded. In keeping with Wash- 
ington State’s Centennial Accord, Evergreen works on a government-to-government 
basis with tribes to jointly develop programs that respond to the needs of tribal peo- 
ple in the Northwest. Together these programs enable the college to continue and 
expand upon its history of responding, in partnership, to the educational needs of 
indigenous peoples. 

Evergreen’s “House of Welcome” Longhouse and Education and Cultural Center 
was the first building of its kind on a public campus in the United States. Over the 
last forty years the Longhouse has provided service and hospitality to students, the 
College, and the surrounding Native communities. The Longhouse has created a 
home and community base for artists and arts organizations throughout the United 
States and around the Pacific Rim. Its mission is to promote indigenous arts and 
cultures through education, cultural preservation, creative expression and economic 
development through the Native Artists Grants Programs, Native Artist Gatherings, 
Native Art Sales and Exhibitions, Artist-in-Resident Program, Northwest Heritage 
Program and International Indigenous Artists Exchange Program. Today the 
Longhouse manages a database of more than 2,000 indigenous artists, art organiza- 
tions and arts supporters from four countries: the United States, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The spirit of the Longhouse is recreated on campus each day through dedicated 
outreach in response to the needs of indigenous peoples attending Evergreen. First 
Peoples Advising Services provides support to assist students in achieving their aca- 
demic and personal goals through comprehensive academic, social and personal ad- 
vising, referrals to campus and community resources and community-building edu- 
cational events. 

Evergreen offers three distinct academic programs. The Master of Public Adminis- 
tration (MPA) in Tribal Governance, which began in 2002, focuses on structures, 
processes and issues specific to tribal governments, preparing students for a wide 
range of jobs in tribal, federal, state and local governments and nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Evergreen’s MPA program is the first degree-granting program in this dis- 
cipline and our program has been modeled by others, such as the University of Min- 
nesota at Duluth. 

The Native American and World Indigenous Peoples (NAWIPS) studies, an on- 
campus undergraduate program, applies indigenous perspectives to Native Studies 
and examines the effects of European/American social values and structures on Na- 
tive history and contemporary life. NAWIPS curriculum focuses on the vitality and 
diversity of Native nations, and respects the value of indigenous knowledge. It ex- 
amines the global effects of colonialism, the unique treaty relationships between 
tribal nations and settler governments, political decolonization and cultural revital- 
ization in the contemporary era, and the responsibilities of non-Native neighbors 
and allies in this process. NAWIPS programs focus on the indigenous peoples of the 
Pacific Northwest, the Americas and the world. 

The undergraduate Reservation Based Community Determined program is de- 
signed for place-bound students who are deeply connected to tribal communities. 
The program has been “reservation-based” from the beginning with most classes 
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held on Indian reservations in western Washington. By design, the program cur- 
riculum is guided by suggestions from tribal leaders, tribal education staff, and 
other tribal specialists (for example, Indian Child Welfare workers), to ensure that 
program content addresses significant community issues. Hundreds of students have 
earned their degrees through this program and gone on to graduate school and var- 
ious positions in tribal government, social services, education, and other fields. 

In addition to these programs, students at Evergreen can work with Native Amer- 
ican faculty throughout the undergraduate curriculum (such as in the Expressive 
Arts), and in graduate programs such as the Master of Environmental Studies 
(MES) and Master in Teaching (MIT) programs. In all Evergreen programs. Native 
American students, community members and tribes have a dedicated place in higher 
education, and easy access to technology and research services. 

Evergreen’s academic and public service work is enhanced through specific efforts 
to develop culturally relevant curriculum and teaching resources in the form of case 
studies on key issues in Indian Country. In partnership with the Northwest Indian 
College, Salish Kootenai College, and Grays Harbor College, Evergreen initiated in 
2006 the Enduring Legacies Native Case Initiative. The goal is to develop and wide- 
ly disseminate culturally relevant curriculum and teaching. This initiative is sup- 
ported through the Lumina Foundation for Education, the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation and the National Science Foundation. 

The Future 

Our work and leadership in the advancement of higher education for Native 
American students is not yet done, but an evolving part of the College’s identity. 
As the College continues to deepen our relationship with Native American commu- 
nities we have named a Special Assistant to the President for Tribal Government 
Relations to further strengthen the government-to-government relationships be- 
tween Evergreen and tribes in the United States, with particular emphasis on the 
Pacific Northwest. In collaboration with The Evergreen State College administra- 
tion, the Longhouse, the Native Programs at Evergreen, and tribes, this position 
provides leadership in formulating and strengthening tribal relationships, initiatives 
and collaborative partnerships at Evergreen through strategic planning and support 
for Native initiatives and programs at Evergreen. 

Evergreen is also building future opportunities through efforts to expand the 
Longhouse Education and Cultural Center. The College is embarking on Phase H 
of a $7 million capital campaign to support new program development and growth 
through the development of an Indigenous Arts Campus and the launch of a Mas- 
ters of Fine Arts in Indigenous Art. 

The Longhouse is currently in the process of continuing the design and develop- 
ment of a one of a kind indigenous arts campus where the art-making facilities and 
the surrounding campus are based on indigenous architectural design and cultural 
concepts. Collaboratively planned with Native artists, art scholars, tribal represent- 
atives, elected officials and art service organizations, the facility will allow the 
Longhouse to continue to serve as the focal point for coordination and administra- 
tion of the new arts campus. 

The Longhouse, with support from the Ford Foundation, has secured $1 million 
to build two of the four envisioned art studios on Evergreen’s campus. The first, a 
carving studio in the shape of a replica longhouse, opened in 2012. The second, a 
fiber arts studio, is expected to open in 2016 and will pay tribute to the long-stand- 
ing relationships among Salish and Maori peoples. 

The Indigenous Arts Campus will provide a series of spaces to foster vibrant cul- 
turally interconnected art-making for indigenous peoples along the Pacific Rim. The 
new facilities will allow Evergreen and the Longhouse to leverage the networks and 
creative potential of the Longhouse’s successful intergenerational programs, connect 
programmatically with the initiatives of surrounding tribes, and provide the oppor- 
tunity for artists to work in media not readily available to them at home while 
being mentored by master artists from around the world. This vision will have far 
reaching economic and cultural impacts for artists, tribes and numerous rural com- 
munities by fostering significant professional development of emerging artists and 
opening new markets for their work. 

Evergreen’s Longhouse is also in the early stages of developing the first Masters 
of Fine Arts in Indigenous Arts in the United States. The program, to be launched 
for the 2016-2017 academic year, would provide an arts education that is grounded 
in indigenous cultural values, protocols, practices and forms of knowledge. In par- 
ticular the degree would develop innovative, student-centered approaches to Indige- 
nous Arts practice within a culturally affirming educational setting; affirm the ex- 
pertise and academic authority of indigenous artists and scholars; and strategically 
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align the Longhouse’s public service mission to promote indigenous arts and cul- 
tures with the academic mission of the College. 

In Summary 

The decisions we make today will have implications long into the future. Now is 
the time as we would say at Evergreen to “Dig Deep” and ensure that there is a 
national commitment to advancing higher education for American Indian students 
today and for generations to come, in partnership and collaboration with tribes. We 
must make an investment to ensure that American Indian students have access to 
higher education, have the resources necessary to be successful, and that they grad- 
uate with the skills and credentials they need to make a difference for their commu- 
nities and their families. 

The stakes are too high not to. We live in an increasingly complex world, and trib- 
al leaders are challenged to respond to the very real impact of climate change and 
other threats to the environment, threats to tribal sovereignty, and other challenges. 
At the same time there are unprecedented opportunities through various kinds of 
economic development, changing technologies and the fastest growing demo- 
graphic — Native youth. Well educated tribal members can help negotiate the chang- 
ing terrain on behalf of their communities. 

The landscape in higher education is changing quickly and dramatically. The stu- 
dents in higher education and those at the doorstep are more diverse racially, eth- 
nically and financially. If the United States is to be competitive globally well into 
the twenty-first century we must make sure that no one is left behind and that each 
student is able to reach behind and pull the next generation through. 

As stated by Vi Hilbert (1918-2008), Upper Skagit Elder and Daniel J. Evans 
Chair Scholar (1995), “When I first walked on that campus (Evergreen), the beau- 
tiful thing that I felt there was the Spirit. The Spirit said ‘Come. This is a place 
for people to hear what your ancestors wanted you to pass on.” 

Thank you again for allowing me the opportunity to speak before your Committee 
today. 

The Chairman. Almost to the second. Thank you, Dr. Puree. 

Mr. Monette? 

STATEMENT OF MELVIN MONETTE, DIRECTOR OF GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIPS, AMERICAN INDIAN GRADUATE CENTER 

Mr. Monette. Chairman Tester and members of the Committee, 
thank you for this opportunity for the American Indian Graduate 
Center to be here. On behalf of Sam Deloria, our Director, and the 
board of directors, we appreciate the invitation. 

The American Indian Graduate Center is a 45 year old national 
non-profit that has been serving American Indian and Alaska Na- 
tive graduate and professional students since our inception. Among 
our diverse opportunities for funding, we administer 40 annual BIE 
Loans or Service scholarships to students across the Nation. The 
intent of this program is to provide agencies with well-trained, 
highly-qualified individuals to fill vacancies created by retirements 
and other attrition. 

To date, we have funded 330 individuals who are either con- 
tinuing their education, working in intended areas, seeking em- 
ployment or have completed their required employment and are re- 
main employed with American Indian or Alaska Native serving in- 
stitutions or organizations. Additionally, AIGC manages private 
and corporate scholarship funds for both undergrad and graduate 
students. Our award winning program boasts high-level Federal 
appointees, tribal leaders, published researchers, large and small 
private business owners, some of your own congressional staff and 
many community leaders among our alumni. However, the num- 
bers are small, and because we can still count them, name them 
and know them, we know this is not enough. 
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For the most recent academic year, 2013-2014, the American In- 
dian Graduate Center funded 545 undergraduate, graduate and 
professional level students. These students represent 149 federally- 
recognized tribes, attend schools in 47 States and studied in 161 
academic major areas. They have a combined unmet need of 
$10,049,626 at the time they reported their financial need. 

Besides membership in a federally-recognized tribe, AIGC funds 
students no matter where they sit on the American Indian identity 
spectrum. We are careful, as you should be, not to stereotype 
American Indian students with a narrow model of geographic isola- 
tion or culture as an impediment to successful participation in 
higher education. 

Higher education is often a dream for many families. We know 
that the system is broken, the pipeline is broken. We know that fi- 
nances alone are not enough to provide students with the means 
for their success. We know that pipeline programs and bridge pro- 
grams need to be funded. We know that families need access to 
bridge programs, programs that are required by many institutions 
that families can’t afford to get to, to stay in and to participate in. 
We also know that oftentimes American Indian student financial 
aid shows up much later than the beginning of the semester, leav- 
ing our students fighting for books, borrowing books or waiting 
until they get a book in order to study and do the homework and 
falling far behind. These are students who often are bringing their 
families with them, looking for homes, looking for other opportuni- 
ties, not just for an academic opportunity for themselves. So they 
are in need of much more than funding. They need their funding 
early on. 

We know that programs that are funded through the Native- 
serving non-tribal institution funds, student support services, are 
vital. Our students look for one another, they look for people on 
their campus who can understand them, help them and just see 
them where they are at that point in time and to connect them to 
tribal scholarships, to their tribes, to other people in their commu- 
nity who know and have empathy with them. So we call for those 
programs to be funded. 

While we are looking at other successful programs moving from 
undergraduate to graduate programs, the American Indian Law 
Center hosts the pre-law summer institute at the University of 
New Mexico. We know that this program is highly successful. For 
all students from that program who attend law school, 90 percent 
of them are successful. We believe that framework will work in 
other disciplines. We would like to have you look at that program 
and consider replicating it in the Department of Education pro- 
grams and other programs, HHS programs, medical programs, and 
provide funding for such. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Monette follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Melvin Monette, Director of Graduate Fellowships, 
American Indian Graduate Center 

Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and members of the Committee, 
thank you for inviting the American Indian Graduate Center (AIGC) to testify. I am 
Melvin Monette, Director of Graduate Fellowships and Special Programs and a cit- 
izen of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians. On behalf of Director Sam 
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Deloria and AIGC, I am grateful for this opportunity to provide testimony for the 
record on “Examining Higher Education for American Indian Students,” as part of 
the Committee’s Indian Education series. I would also like to thank the Committee 
for hearing the collective call of tribes and Native communities regarding the need 
to address the current state of Native education. The renewed commitment of this 
Committee to focus on improving all education systems serving Native students is 
critical as we work together to ensure equitable educational opportunities. 

The American Indian Graduate Center, Inc. (AIGC) is the oldest and largest pro- 
vider of graduate and professional student scholarship services in the United States. 
AIGC is a 45 year old, private, national 501(c)3 located in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. We have managed the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) Special Higher Edu- 
cation Programs contract to provide scholarships and fellowships to over 16,000 
American Indian and Alaska Native (AIAN) full-time and degree-seeking graduate- 
and professional-level students who are members of federally-recognized tribes 
studying any major of choice at any US accredited institution in the United States. 

AIGC is also the provider of 40 annual BIE Loans for Service to AIAN graduate- 
and professional-level students who intend to seek employment primarily with the 
BIE, Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) or other federal agencies serving the AIAN com- 
munities. The intent is to provide agencies with well trained, highly qualified indi- 
viduals to fill vacancies created by retirements and other attrition. To date, we have 
funded 330 individuals who are either continuing their education, working in in- 
tended areas, seeking employment or have completed the required employment and 
remain employed in AIAN serving organizations. Additionally, AIGC manages pri- 
vate and corporate scholarship funds for both undergraduate and graduate students. 
The award winning program boasts high-level federal appointees, tribal leaders, 
published researchers, large and small private business owners, some of your own 
congressional staff and many community leaders, among our alumni. Our sister pro- 
gram, AIGC Scholars is the American Indian administrative partner for the Gates 
Millennium Scholars Program. AIGC and AIGC Scholars collaborate in student re- 
cruitment, outreach, student services and professional development for those institu- 
tions serving Native students. 

For the most recent academic year, 2013-2014, AIGC funded 545 undergraduate, 
graduate and professional level ALAN students: 106 Doctoral, 284 Masters, and 145 
Professional. These students represented 149 federally-recognized tribes, attend 
school in 47 states, studied in 161 major areas, and have a combined unmet need 
of $10,049,626 at time of reporting financial need. Besides membership in a feder- 
ally-recognized tribe, AIGC funds students regardless of where they sit on the 
American Indian identity spectrum. We are careful, as you should be, not to stereo- 
type Indian students with a narrow model of geographic isolation or culture as an 
impediment to successful participation. All Native students are deserving of AIGC 
assistance and capable of the academic success we expect of them. 

American Indian Higher Education Inequitable Outcomes 

Since 1977, American Indian and Alaska Natives have more than tripled in the 
number of baccalaureate degrees conferred each year; however, comparing the per- 
centage distribution of degrees conferred to all other races, AIAN’s have not even 
doubled. While we are enjoying more numbers, comparatively we continue to rep- 
resent less than 1 percent of all baccalaureate degrees conferred. Unfortunately, the 
collective and average federal student loan data for AIAN’s is statistically insignifi- 
cant except for the 1999-2000 reporting year which indicates a $22,000 average loan 
debt for 18-24 year-old college seniors. This report does not tell us the average debt 
of AIAN students who have a tendency to be older than the average traditional col- 
lege student. (Digest of Education Statistics, 2013 Tables and Figures) 

Since 1977, AIAN’s have more than tripled in the number of Master’s degrees con- 
ferred each year (1018 to 3674); however, comparing the percentage distribution of 
degrees conferred to all other races, AIAN’s have only doubled. While we are enjoy- 
ing more numbers, comparatively we continue to represent less than 1 percent of 
all master’s degrees conferred. The Fields of Study most pursued and completed by 
AIAN Master’s level students are Education, Business, Health Professions, Public 
Administration and Social Services, Psychology, and Social Sciences and History. 
(Digest of Education Statistics, 2013 Tables and Figures) 

Since 1977, AIAN’s have more than tripled in the number of Doctoral degrees con- 
ferred each (240 to 913); however, comparing the percentage distribution of degrees 
conferred to all other races, AIAN’s have only doubled, in fact we experienced a .1 
percent drop from 2011 to 2012. While we enjoy more numbers, comparatively we 
continue to represent less than 1 percent of all Doctorate degrees conferred. The 
Fields of Study most pursued and completed by AIAN Doctorate level students are 
Health Professions and Related Programs, Legal Professions and Studies, Edu- 
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cation, Psychology and Biological and Biomedical Sciences. In 2011, AIAN’s made 
up .4 percent of all full-time instructional faculty. Since 2007, the percentage has 
remained the same, while the number has increased less than 200 from 3340 to 
3529. Less than 600 AIAN’s are full professors (.3 percent of the total). Compara- 
tively these faculty earn less, are younger, and have a total household income less 
than their non-Native peers. (Digest of Education Statistics, 2012 and 2013 Tables 
and Figures) 

For the Academic Years 2011 and 2012 AIAN’s received 662 and 618 selected Pro- 
fessional degrees, respectively. Slightly more than half (53 percent) of those degrees 
(688) are Law (LLB or JD) and another 16 percent (214) are MB’s. As a collective, 
health sciences make up 540 (42 percent) of these degrees. The selected professional 
degrees include dentistry (60), medicine (214), optometry (7), osteopathic medicine 
(53), pharmacy (120), podiatry or podiatric medicine (15), veterinary medicine (40), 
chiropractic (31), law (688) and theology (72). (Digest of Education Statistics, 2013 
Tables and Figures) 

At all postsecondary levels, including institutional emplo 3 Tnent, American Indian 
and Alaska Native people continue to lag behind their non-Native peers. While 
American Indians and Alaska Natives represent 1.7 percent of all people in the US 
(2010 US Census), we continue to represent less than 1 percent of all levels of post- 
secondary students. We call for funding of programs to create equity for citizens of 
federally-recognized tribes in the United States. Our recommendations include rep- 
lication of the American Indian Law Center’s Pre-Law Summer Institute (PLSI) for 
other fields of study. This program has been in existence since 1967 and has over 
90 percent rate of completion for those participants who enter law school. The afore- 
mentioned professional degree data is our proof that such programs work; it is no 
accident that Law degrees are more than double those of other professional fields. 
This program doesn’t assume the definition of “Indian” student includes sub- 
standard; rather, it assumes all are capable of succeeding in law school and pre- 
pares students for the rigor of such by providing them with the requisite reading, 
study and writing skills necessary to succeed in Law School. The program focus is 
industry specific, but the frameworks are replicable to most any professional pro- 
gram. 

The Broken Pipeline to Higher Education 

We are all aware of the dismal state of Native education partly due to lack of 
preparation of the professionals who serve Native students. There is an overrepre- 
sentation of Indian children in Special Education because schools don’t know where 
to place students coming from low performing schools. We need to increase the ca- 
pacity and development of Title VII teachers to work on a tutorial basis, among 
other areas of need, to bring these children up to par with their peers. Native stu- 
dents in tribal, BIE and large urban centers continue to lack access to Advanced 
Placement (AP) and Post-Secondary Education Opportunity (PSEO) courses which 
have been proven to impact college readiness. If AP and PSEO are proven to pre- 
pare students for the rigors of college, why can’t the regular classroom teachers be 
challenged to create rigorous coursework for all students? High School counselors 
serving AIAN students spend more time creating schedules and performing discipli- 
nary actions than they do providing college access information. As a former college 
recruiter, I experienced many tribal, BIE and other rural Native serving schools 
deny all students access to information about colleges. The message that any 
amount of higher education is valuable is not getting through to our students. Our 
students are faced with seemingly unmovable obstacles as the numbers show. 

• 23 percent of American Indian and Alaska Native students received special edu- 
cation service in 9th grade in 2009. The next highest group is White students 
at 10 .7 percent. Clearly, we need to make an impact in k-8 education by ade- 
quately preparing teachers to work in Native communities. 

• 31 percent of American Indian and Alaska Native students were enrolled in 
high-poverty public schools in the academic year 2010-2011, compared to 6 per- 
cent of their white peers. 

• 23 percent of American Indian and Alaska Native students attend schools that 
are comprised of 50 percent or more American Indian and Alaska Native peers 
(16 percent of American Indian and Alaska Native students attend schools that 
are comprised of 75 percent or more American Indian and Alaska Native peers). 

• Fewer American Indian and Alaska Native students attend high schools that 
offer AP or IB courses than all other groups. 

• 29 percent of AIAN 9th graders’ high school counselors report the primary goal 
of the school counseling program is to help students plan and prepare for post- 
secondary education. This is compared to 41 percent of Hispanic students’ coun- 
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selors — the next highest group. By 9th grade, 34 percent of AIAN males and 
21 percent of AIAN females have been suspended or expelled; second only to 
black students with 42 percent male and 24 percent female. On all indicators, 
AIAN students reported the highest percentage of 9th grade students who had 
ever been retained a grade. The highest. Second only to black students, 44 per- 
cent of AIAN students’ parents were contacted by the school about a child’s 
problem behavior at school and 28 percent had been suspended or expelled. 43 
percent, the highest of all races, of AIAN students’ parents were contacted 
about poor attendance and 50 percent were contacted about poor academic per- 
formance. On both measures, AIAN students experienced the highest percent- 
ages. 

• 87 percent of AIAN students did not participate in math and science related 
school-sponsored activities. 

• Second only to Hispanic students (15.1 percent), AIAN students dropped out at 
a rate of 12.4 percent in 2010. 

• Less than 1 percent differentiates the graduate rates of Black and AIAN stu- 
dents; both group experience less than 65 percent graduation rates. 

• With the highest percentage of any group at 28.5 percent AIAN students expect 
to complete high school or less. Another 10.9 percent expect to complete some 
college. 

• When it comes to an expectation to complete a bachelor’s degree, AIAN 9th 
grade students fall to the bottom of the list at 11.8 percent while 26 percent 
expect to complete a graduate or professional degree. 

• Fairly equal with their peers, 22 percent of AIAN students don’t know what 
they want to do post-high school. Native teenagers are “normal” when it comes 
to being asked questions about their future. 

• American Indian and Alaska Native students take either the SAT or ACT at 
the lowest rate of all groups — 68 percent. 

• The only group below the 90th percentile, 87.4 percent of AIAN seniors in 2004 
planned to continue their education after high school. Of that group 13 percent 
applied to only one college while only 34.4 percent applied to 2 or more colleges. 
When it comes to 5 or more colleges, the numbers for AIAN students was statis- 
tically insignificant. 

This profusion of disparities for AIAN k-12 students is well documented. The rela- 
tionship to higher education is a definite lack of adequate preparation for postsec- 
ondary education. How can we expect any student to persist who begins behind from 
the onset? One proposal might include summer enrichment and higher education 
preparation programs that provide life-skills training necessary to navigate life after 
high school. Another might include supporting mentoring and internship opportuni- 
ties at the local level through federally funded projects which provide meaningful 
experiences necessary for individuals to make educational and career choices. Access 
to individuals who have experienced and completed college provides positive 
mentorship for students. 

Only 27 percent of AIAN students reported participation in college preparatory 
and awareness programs. We must fund federally supported college readiness pro- 
grams that are proven to work for Indian students. Mandatory summer bridge pro- 
grams are only effective if students and families have the financial means to attend 
and engage in them. Monies such as the grants to TCU’s and Native American Serv- 
ing Non-Tribal Institutions must include specific set-asides for access to these pro- 
grams. Additional funds must be appropriated to those institutions serving a small- 
er percentage, yet a critical mass, numerically, to support AIAN and low-income stu- 
dents attendance at the programs that we know work for all students with the eco- 
nomic means to attend. 

Native students have the least access to counselors, family members and online 
resources to plan for higher education. We know that President Obama’s Broadband 
Access initiatives are providing access to more rural and tribal communities; how- 
ever, as more and more American Indian and Alaska Native students attend online 
education forums, this community level broadband is already overtaxed. More ef- 
forts must be put behind increasing household access for Native families to research 
post-secondary opportunities and to complete coursework in timely manners. It is 
reported that in 2006, a reflective study of the 2004 graduating class found that 
AIAN students applied to college at the lowest rate, 75.2 percent — and this is out 
of the percent that graduated. 65.4 percent of this group applied for financial aid. 
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Financial Aid 

Again, for the most recent academic year, 2013-2014, AIGC funded 545 under- 
graduate, graduate and professional level AIAN students: 106 Doctoral, 284 Mas- 
ters, and 145 Professional. These students represented 149 federally-recognized 
tribes, attend school in 47 states, studied in 161 major areas, and have a combined 
unmet need of $10,049,626 at time of reporting financial need. 

With respect to financial aid, for all levels of higher education, for students who 
are already behind their peers in academics and socialization into college or grad- 
uate school, their financial aid package has to be supported. The BIA must release 
tribal scholarship funds for distribution much earlier to meet the needs of incoming 
students. Students contact AIGC, regularly, to request assistance for books, sup- 
plies, housing and other items needed for immediate engagement in school. Releas- 
ing tribal education dollars at the critical starting point for students will go a long 
way toward persistence. When students don’t have to play catch up, weeks into the 
semester, with their readings and other assignments, they are able to seek, early 
in the term, any other support needed to remain caught up with all work. AIGC 
and AICF cannot provide this funding. These students are not only attending class- 
es. Many AIAN students that we serve are moving children and families to new 
schools, locating accessible housing, maneuvering new health care systems, trying 
to find other resources and navigating a new environment; all while daily, trying 
to work with tribes, AIGC, financial aid offices and business offices to remain in 
school while waiting for the tuition payment to arrive without taking out unneces- 
sarily high amounts of student loans. 

Tribes cannot provide this alone. Institutions cannot be responsible to make up 
the difference. We need a collective. There is a wealth of expertise, within the De- 
partment of Education’s Federal Student Aid program, that can provide outreach to 
Indian communities. Allocation of funds for such positions is greatly needed. 

We recommend the following: 

1. Increase funding for research opportunities for Natives in graduate programs 
to provide true fellowships to post-secondary institutions for Native students 
without requiring them to agree to “return home” or “give back” as part of 
their funding. It is not expected of other groups and it’s unfair, if not inequi- 
table, to expect Native people to “return home” or “give back”. The reality is 
that an extremely high percentage of all graduates work at all levels of public 
service in some capacity. An educated and employed Native professional is 
just as likely to provide for their “community” as any other educated profes- 
sional. By providing institutions the financial assistance to recruit and retain 
top graduate students, this provision would create equitable access to highly- 
selective and competitive research institutions where Natives are statistically 
under-represented. 

2. Include Native students receiving BIE loan for service program money, DOE 
discretionary grant assistance and other similar programs in the “non-com- 
pete” clauses for federal positions. 

a. VISTA has a one (1) year non-compete status for federal positions. 

3. Include Tribal Citizenship in demographic collections for higher education — 
this would ensure that money intended for tribal citizens is used to fund trib- 
al citizens. Additionally, this provides tribes, the BIE and DOE with true 
numbers of tribal citizens being served at all levels of education. Collecting 
“citizenship” status versus “ethnicity” strengthens data, shifts the focus from 
institutions boasting self-identified numbers to those institutions with fewer 
numbers but greater need. As an added bonus, tribes will have access to true 
data and information about their citizens to report return on investment 
numbers. 

4. Either expand the definition of Native American Serving Non-Tribal Institu- 
tions to include those institutions with a specific number of Native citizens 
versus a percentage of the total or provide similar funds to institutions with 
a critical number of Native citizens. Reauthorize and reallocate funds for this 
program, especially in the mandatory funding category — Native students 
shouldn’t be subject to the whims of grant funding. Research tells us that 
some students benefit from the services the NASNTI program intends to pro- 
vide. There have been no new grantees since 2011. 

5. Expand FERPA to include Tribal Education Departments as they are Local 
Education Agency responsible for reporting data on their citizens. This provi- 
sion will allow tribal education departments to more effectively align tribal 
resources with community needs. 
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6. Continue to press the FCC on issues of Broadband access for tribal commu- 
nities. The reality is that while broadband access is increasing for tribal com- 
munities’ economic centers, it is not reaching citizens who reside in more 
rural areas. With the increased interest of Native students in online edu- 
cation, be it for-profit or non-profit institutions, broadband access is critical 
to the learning experience for these students. 

7. Online Education Institutions. While many non-profit institutions are cre- 
ating online programs that are more academically rigorous and will better 
prepare Native students for employment in their communities, for-profit in- 
stitutions continue to prey on Native communities with their assumptions 
that Native students have access to unlimited funding. Anecdotally, we hear 
story after story from Native graduates that they have student loans far ex- 
ceeding that of their peers who attended traditional institutions. We would 
like to call on Federal Student Aid to provide data on Native students in 
these institutions in comparison to Native students in all institutions. Addi- 
tionally, we call on Federal Student Aid to provide this information for all 
levels of higher education. 

8. National programs like AILC and AIGC can be partners in the creation of 
college and graduate school preparation programs that work. We would like 
to offer our expertise, national outreach and networks, and collective alumni 
experiences to work with the Departments of Educations, Interior, and 
Health and Human Services in creating frameworks for model programs at 
all levels. The proven program strategies of Know Before You Go, PreLaw 
Summer Institute and longer summer bridge programming will impact the 
persistence rates for Native students nationally. 

This testimony is intended for higher education; however, we would be remiss in 
our duties if we didn’t remind the SCIA that native learners in Indian country are 
failing, in part, due to a federal system that is failing them. Construction needs in 
BIE and tribal grant schools are embarrassingly high and are systemically nec- 
essary. More must be done to reduce the administrative costs of managing construc- 
tion grants to increase the direct funding to these schools. We can cite research 
about the impact of asbestos, black mold, failing heating and cooling systems, ex- 
posed wiring, broken pipes and dismal aesthetics on classroom learning, but it’s 
time to move beyond Native communities proving the need to the BIE being given 
the tools (funding) necessary to address those needs. Then, we must address the 
need for highly qualified teachers’ housing and pay in these remote communities. 
Native students deserve educational professionals who are dedicated to their com- 
munity rather than Teach for America-like programs providing “saviors” to Indian 
country. 

Congress and federal agencies should fund Native education programs that 
strengthen tribal self-determination, such as tribal education agencies, and ensure 
resources are appropriated to the BIE to address student concerns and needed sys- 
temic changes. To start, the Department of the Interior should transfer budget au- 
thority from the BIA to the BIE to increase its efficiency and effectiveness by de- 
creasing the bureaucracy inhibiting funds from positively impacting Native students 
and tribal self-determination. 

As a result of BIA authority over the BIE budget, the BIE is often low in priority 
when compared to other programs. Recently, internal BIA FY 2014 Operating Plan 
reduced BIE higher education scholarships. While the reduced lines were under trib- 
al priority allocations, such reductions were not authorized by tribal leaders but 
were a result of internal redistributions in the agency. Although the reductions are 
small as compared to the overall increase in the BlA budgets after Congress post- 
poned sequestration, rescissions without appropriate consultation are unacceptable. 
Providing the BIE the ability to develop its own budget would ensure the BIA can- 
not reallocate funds from the BIE as it would be a separate Bureau with its own 
budg:et authority. 

Tribal Colleges serve 9 percent of Native learners in higher education. While that 
number may be low by comparison to their mainstream counterparts, the TCU stu- 
dents become the work-force for their communities in larger percentages than the 
latter group. The BIA, Department of Interior and all other agencies must work to- 
gether to examine barriers to economic development on reservations. While the rest 
of America is working on economic recovery, Indian country is still working on de- 
velopment. Billions of dollars are spent to aid developing countries while tribal 
funds continue to be cut. We must remove barriers, create opportunities, and pro- 
vide technical assistance to tribes and individuals wanting to do business in their 
own communities. 
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Conclusion 

AIGC appreciates the continued support of the Senate Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs and we look forward to working with its members under your leadership. We 
share your commitment to Native Higher Education to ensure all AIAN serving 
post-secondary institutions are effective at helping our students to persist to the 
fullest desired education level. To attain parity, there must be a collaboration 
among all entities at all levels — tribal, federal, state, local with community based 
organizations’ input and inclusion of post-secondary institution leadership. Once 
again, thank you for this opportunity. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your testimony and thank you for 
ripping through it. I very much appreciate it. 

We have a choice here, and the Senate gets pretty wild when 
people start voting. We have two votes. And I don’t what your 
schedules are. We can submit our questions for the record, and I 
think Senator Heitkamp is going to do that anyway. Or I could 
come back at about a quarter to 5 o’clock if the two votes, if we 
get through this first vote and I can vote again and be back here 
by about a quarter to 5 o’clock. 

I have a conflict at 5:10. So if you guys want to stick around, I 
will come back and fire questions at you for about 15 or 20 min- 
utes. If you’d rather just have us submit them in writing and you 
can go wherever you want to go to have a good meal tonight, we 
can do that. So the question is, a good chairman would just dictate 
it. Some of you have traveled a long way. If you want to have ques- 
tions verbally in the record answered, we can do that. If not, it 
would probably be easier to submit them in writing for the record. 
Dr. Puree? 

Dr. Purge. I would be glad to have them submitted in writing. 
I have to catch a bird back to Seattle to meet with my bosses to- 
morrow morning in Evergreen. 

The Chairman. You know what, we don’t want you to get fired. 
Is that okay with the rest of you, if we just submit them in writ- 
ing? 

Senator Heitkamp. Mr. Chairman, can I just ask Mr. Monette to 
extend my greetings to Sam. He is a great Indian leader and he 
has been in Indian education, he is a dear friend. So I want you 
to know that, tell him he is still in the hunt and still in the fight 
and so am I. Maybe someday, we will get it done. 

The Chairman. That is what we will do, we will put questions 
in writing. I just want to say one thing before you go. Thank you 
for the work that each and every one of you do. It is critically im- 
portant. I think the Department can learn a lot from your on the 
ground experiences. So if we can help be a conduit in that, we cer- 
tainly will. 

As I look at the testimony, whether it is affordability or whether 
it is actually getting the job done, you guys are top flight in my 
book. So I just want to thank you all for what you do and how you 
do it and the success you have had, because you are going to have 
much more success in the future. Hopefully we can replicate that 
success in other places around the Country. 

Thank you very, very much. 

With that, I want to thank the witnesses again today, and the 
record will remain open for two weeks from today. With that, this 
hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:13 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of the National Indian Education Association (NIEA) 

Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and members of the Committee, tribal 
leaders and Native advocates have consistently listed education as a top priority for 
our communities. As such, the National Indian Education Association (NIEA) is ex- 
cited that the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs has heard the collective call and 
is working to highlight the condition of Native education across all grade levels in 
order to find solutions to persisting problems. As NIEA and Native education stake- 
holders have stated for years, equal educational opportunities from early to higher 
education is critical to the future of tribal nations and Native communities. The re- 
newed commitment of this Committee and its focus on improving all education sys- 
tems serving Native students is critical. As part of our continuing partnership to 
ensure equitable educational opportunities for Native students, we are glad to pro- 
vide this testimony regarding “Indian Education: Examining Higher Education for 
American Indian Students” for the congressional record. 

NIEA, founded in 1969, is the most inclusive Native organization in the country 
representing Native students, educators, families, communities, and tribes. NIEA’s 
mission is to advance comprehensive educational opportunities for all American In- 
dians, Alaska Natives, and Native Hawaiians throughout the United States. From 
communities in Hawaii, to tribal reservations across the continental U.S., to villages 
in Alaska and urban communities in major cities, NIEA has the most reach of any 
Native education organization in the country. By serving as the critical link between 
our communities and education institutions — such as public and private univer- 
sities, community colleges, and tribal colleges and universities (TCUs) — NIEA hopes 
the Committee will take our testimony into consideration as you address concerns 
in higher education. 

Native Education Crisis Due to Federal Mismanagement 

As all of us realize. Native education is in a state of emergency partly due to the 
inability of the Federal Government to uphold its trust responsibility. Native stu- 
dents lag behind their peers on every educational indicator, from academic achieve- 
ment to high school and college graduation rates. In 2010, only 1 in 4 Native high 
school graduates who took the ACT scored at the college-ready level in math, and 
only one-third in reading. In the same year, more than half of the majority students 
in high school tested at college-ready levels, illustrating the persistent readiness gap 
among Native and non-Native students. As Native students leave high school ill pre- 
pared for higher education, remediation or academic failure often become common- 
place for our students. In the last decade, only 52 percent of Native students en- 
rolled in higher education immediately after high school and fewer than 40 percent 
of those students graduated with a bachelor’s degree in six years. Nearly 62 percent 
of White students graduated within six years. In addition to the shockingly low 
number of Native college graduates that this percentage represents, the disparity 
among Natives and non-Native students illustrates the continued lack of college pre- 
paredness experienced by Native populations. 

Native Student Demographics Snapshot ^ 

• In 2012, 17 percent of Native students age 25 and over held at least a bachelor’s 
degree in comparison to 33 percent of White students. 

• In 2012, 6 percent of Native students held an advanced graduate degree (i.e., 
M.A., M.S., Ph.D., M.D., or J.D), as compared to 12 percent of the White popu- 
lation. 


1 National Center for Education Statistics, Institute of Education Sciences, United States De- 
partment of Education. National Indian Education Study. 2011 (NCES 2012-466). http: I ! 
nces.ed.gov / nationsreportcard / nies ! 
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• The 2010 Census found that only 65,356 Natives ages 25 years and older had 
a graduate or professional degree. 
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The Trust Responsibility to Native Education 

Since its inception, NIEA’s work has centered on reversing these negative trends, 
a feat that is possible only if the Federal Government upholds its trust responsi- 
bility. Established through treaties, federal law, and U.S. Supreme Court decisions, 
this relationship includes a fiduciary obligation to provide parity in access and equal 
resources to all American Indian and Alaska Native students, regardless of where 
they attend school. With equal educational opportunity, our future generations will 
be prepared for academic achievement and consequently, success in college and ca- 
reers. 

The Federal Government’s trust corpus in the field of Indian education is a shared 
trust between the Administration and Congress for federally-recognized Indian 
tribes. To the extent that measurable trust standards in Indian education can be 
evaluated, NIEA suggests this Committee refer to the government’s own studies en- 
compassing Native test scores, treaty-based appropriation decreases, and Govern- 
ment Accountability Office (GAO) Reports, among other reports, which illustrate the 
continued inability of the federal government via the BIE to uphold the trust re- 
sponsibility. 

NIEA 2014 Postsecondary Education Recommendations 

I. Create Equity in Higher Education to Fulfill Trust Obligations 

NIEA requests this Committee work with Native-serving postsecondary institu- 
tions to increase the educational attainment rate for Native students. This Com- 
mittee should ensure equity in access to higher education resources and institutions 
in policy and legislation like the Higher Education Act (HEA) reauthorization. This 
Committee should also work with the Senate Health, Education, Labor, and Pen- 
sions Committee as they develop policy priorities to encourage and strengthen trib- 
al-state partnerships in Native education. 

For example, expanding adequate resources for Indian Education Professional De- 
velopment Grants is necessary to meet training needs and increase retention rates 
among Native teachers, administrators, and education leaders in reservation 
schools, as well as the surrounding schools with high Native populations. There 
should be more opportunities for higher education partnerships with Regional Edu- 
cation Laboratories (RELs) in order to facilitate and collect data regarding Native 
students. Collaborative opportunities should also include community colleges and 
universities that serve high numbers of Native students. Such partnerships should 
assess factors, such as total cost of attendance, debt burden on graduation, job or 
graduate school placement rate, etc, as they often critically affect a student’s ability 
to thrive in college and beyond. 

Competitive Science, Technology, Engineering, and Mathematics (STEM) under- 
graduate programs for Native students should be developed to meet 21st Century 
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workforce needs. Native students require increased resources across all Native-serv- 
ing institutions (public, private, TCU), so funds are available in areas such as cap- 
ital financing, master’s degree development, and STEM programs. Increasing com- 
petitive grant competitions for Minority Science and Engineering programs to in- 
clude all institutions, not only selected groups, would facilitate increased access to 
resources. 

II. Increase Retention Rates Among Native Students 

The Federal Government should provide colleges and universities adequate re- 
sources to increase retention rates among Native students. As successful federal in- 
vestments, TRiO programs, such as Upward Bound and Student Support Services, 
illustrate the ability to positively impact retention when support is appropriated. 
These programs provide critical academic support in higher education to assist col- 
leges and universities in retaining vulnerable students and increase graduation and 
preparedness for a student’s post-graduate career. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Government reduced critical TRiO programmatic fund- 
ing for Upward Bound and Talent Search during sequestration, which equated to 
a $17,500 cut from each program per year in just a single institution. This is reflec- 
tive of more expansive reductions nationwide. While Congress postponed sequestra- 
tion, we request that future reductions as mandated under the Budget Control Act 
be replaced permanently to avoid funding cuts to our most vulnerable students. Pro- 
grammatic ineffectiveness in serving at-risk students is only exacerbated when al- 
ready strained programs are required to serve more students with equal or reduced 
budgets. 

Further, need-based financial aid programs should he expanded to provide year- 
round assistance, so that available resources cover summer course sessions. Since 
Native students are more likely to require remedial course work and are the least 
likely to graduate from college — with only 15 percent of those entering college earn- 
ing a bachelor’s degree within six years — summer course options are particularly 
important for Native students. Moreover, the inability to graduate on time often in- 
creases the student’s financial burden. Through funding for expanding summer 
course options. Native students will have more opportunity to finish college in four 
years and graduate with less student loan debt. 

III. Support and Strengthen Native Language and Culture 

Similar to elementary and secondary education systems, it is critical that higher 
education institutions have the ability to partner and collaborate with local tribes 
and Native education stakeholders. This would support cultural and linguistic ini- 
tiatives before Native students enter and as they attend college. Tribes understand 
the needs of their children best and can help higher education institutions ensure 
a collegiate education is not only respectful to their Native students but also en- 
gages students to become future leaders in Native communities. 

Fort Lewis College in Durango, Colorado, provides a laudable example of such a 
partnership. The college, on average, has 900 Native students from over 140 feder- 
ally recognized tribes each semester. Through the school’s collaboration with tribal 
communities, it works to strengthen the Native culture of its students from matricu- 
lation through graduation to their entrance into the job market. At Fort Lewis Col- 
lege, programs and classes offer Native students the ability to strengthen their col- 
lective Native culture through the Native American Center, the Native American 
Honor Society, and the American Indian Business Leaders Organization, as well as 
the Elder-In-Residence program. This emphasis on academic and cultural support 
has made Fort Lewis College one of the top public institutions in the country where 
Native students excel and graduate. 

Yet, many institutions across the country do not have the resources to provide a 
support system like that of Fort Lewis College. Postsecondary institutions should 
have the resources and political support to graduate more students who understand 
Native cultural and linguistic traditions. Native language revitalization and preser- 
vation is a critical priority for tribes and Native communities because language 
preservation goes to the heart of our identity. This Committee should work to pro- 
vide resources for college students to become educators and leaders who understand 
their local Native identity. We also request that this Committee work to create a 
means for providing debt repayment options, adequate housing, and other incentives 
to degree-holding Native educators and students who wish to return to their com- 
munities. Because jobs are often inadequate in a Native student’s community due 
to geographical isolation and small, rural markets, we request the Committee in- 
crease incentives for Native teachers to return to Indian Country and reinvest their 
talents and cultural understanding among their fellow tribal citizens. 
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IV. Professional Development for Student Success 

We request this Committee increase and expand available professional develop- 
ment opportunities for Native educators. NIEA submitted draft language last year 
to expand the Department of Education’s (ED) Office of Indian Education (OIE) In- 
dian Professional Development program. This expansion would support Native stu- 
dents pursuing doctoral degrees. While current law provides training to assist quali- 
fied Native individuals to become traditional K-12 teachers and administrators, 
educators and administrators in higher education institutions, teacher aides, social 
workers, and ancillary educational support, this request, as consistent with NIEA 
Resolution 2012-4, would grant funds to support and train Native individuals to ob- 
tain postsecondary masters and doctoral degrees. 

To help students achieve, Native communities need certified educators who have 
the local, cultural understanding and knowledge to support our young generations. 
Native-serving higher education institutions, such as tribal colleges and universities 
and non-tribal Native-serving institutions are committed to building a Native-speak- 
ing teacher workforce and stress culturally and developmentally-appropriate peda- 
gogy that embeds community values and tribal culture. The commitments and strat- 
egies are working, but as described above, there must also be increased access to 
resources and education programs in order to help Native students become edu- 
cators. In many locations, there is the will, but there are not enough certified Native 
language or culture teachers. We need this Committee to work with Congress and 
the Administration to stand behind TCUs and other Native-serving postsecondary 
institutions by increasing their ability to support Native teacher preparation and 
Native student retention and graduation. 

Conclusion 

NIEA appreciates the continued support of this Committee, and we look forward 
to working closely with its members to support our students. Strengthening our 
partnership will ensure all Native-serving schools, from pre-schools to TCUs, are as 
effective as possible. To achieve success, there must be collaboration among all enti- 
ties and at all levels — tribal, federal, state, and local — that touch a Native child’s 
life. We particularly appreciate this 2014 education series because confronting the 
challenges facing our Native students cannot be approached through one facet of the 
education system at a time. Only by working with all stakeholders in all education 
systems will we increase our students’ preparedness for success. Once again, thank 
you for this opportunity. 


Prepared Statement of Maggie L. George, Ph.D., President of Dine College 

Introduction 

Good afternoon Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and members of the 
Committee. Thank you for including American Indian Higher Education as part of 
your Indian Education Series. Originally named Navajo Community College, Dine 
College is a public institution of higher education first chartered by the Navajo Na- 
tion in 1968. The educational philosophy of Dine College is Sa’ah Naaghai Bik’eh 
Hoozhoon (SNBH), the Dine traditional paradigm for understanding all living sys- 
tems. SNHB is applied in all academic and student support programs to advance 
quality student learning while maintaining a meaningful connection to traditional 
Navajo values and sensibilities. SNBH has played an important role in the develop- 
ment and success of Dine College. 

From inception. Dine College continues to be at the forefront of American Indian 
Higher Education. Over the last three years, Dine College has focused its efforts on 
Student Success and Capacity Building. Under Student Success, the College is ad- 
dressing issues of access, academic achievement, and retention. Under Capacity 
Building, we are actively working to develop new degree programs, improve learning 
environments, and renovate facilities. Each of these play an important role in pro- 
viding Navajo and Indian students’ access to and success in higher education. With 
the Higher Education Act (HEA) reauthorization slated for this year, the College re- 
spectfully submits it views and recommendations. 

Remedial Edueation 

Remedial Education is a term describing a sequence of courses designed to bring 
underprepared students to the level of skills expected of new college freshmen. 
While colleges vary in their practices; the common approach is to prepare a student 
for college-level study through coursework to develop effective academic writing, 
reading and math skills as required in many university classes. These are skills 
generally taught in high school. Thus, remedial education offers a second chance for 
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students to acquire specified knowledge and skills for academic success. Remedial 
Education is a national issue; however, it is especially problematic in Indian Coun- 
try. 

According to Dine College data, 85 percent (a five year average) of entering Nav- 
ajo college students are enrolled in remedial education coursework for reading, writ- 
ing, and math. Although there is no concrete tracking data on a particular incoming 
class, it is likely the graduation rates of a particular class is similar to national re- 
search findings in that students requiring remedial education are less likely to grad- 
uate, guaranteeing that the placement of students in remedial coursework acts as 
a gatekeeper to their completion of a degree. Further, the Navajo Nation funded stu- 
dents in remedial courses have cost from $903,250 in 2011 to $2,068,500 in 2009 
for 18,571 remedial courses in Math and English. 

Recently, Secretary Arne Duncan, in his address to the State Higher Education 
Executive Officers’ Higher Education Policy Conference, noted that “(S)tates are tak- 
ing on the challenges of boosting college and career readiness by reforming and re- 
ducing the need for remedial instruction.” Likewise, at an on April 5, 2012, Dine 
College hosted the Navajo Nation Roundtable on Remedial Education, for the pur- 
pose of assessing the impact on Navajo students of remedial education in Higher 
Education and to explore new solutions and policies. Those attending represented 
a broad cross-section of educational institutions within and outside the Navajo Na- 
tion including major state universities and public schools districts in New Mexico 
and Arizona, Bureau of Indian Education, Navajo Department of Education, Navajo 
Nation Board of Education, and both public and tribal school boards. 

A number of recommendations came out of the roundtable. Dine College has made 
progress in developing and implementing a number of them — a summer remediation 
program, strengthen partnerships with K-12 schools, revising placement testing cri- 
teria, and establishment of a dual credit program. Each of these are important 
steps, but more can be done to address Remedial Education in Indian Country. 

Recommendation 

One important recommendation stemming from the Navajo Nation Remedial Edu- 
cation Roundtable is the need for reliable data and research. While Tribal College 
and Universities (TCUs) are addressing Remedial Education locally, very little re- 
search and reliable data exists with respect to Remedial Education and American 
Indian Students on a national level. Through the HEA reauthorization, the U.S. De- 
partment of Education’s Office of Post-Secondary Education, in collaboration with 
TCUs, should be charged with developing a research question and funding a study 
to identify issues and best practices to address Remedial Education in Indian Coun- 
try. 

Dual Credit Program 

As a way to increase access to higher education, and in part, address remedial 
education issues. Dine College established its Dual Credit Program in 2013. 
Through the program, high school students can get a jump start on college by earn- 
ing college credits while still attending high school. Dual credit is a process by 
which a high school junior or senior enrolls in a Dine College course and receives 
concurrent academic credit for the course from both the college and the high school. 
The dual credit courses are taught on a Dine College campus or on the high school 
campus only. Dine College offers dual credit opportunities for all the courses listed 
in our catalog. To date, the dual credit program has had 38 students complete 190 
college credit hours. 

To ensure student success, as part of the College dual credit program, we provide 
on-going academic support and monitoring through our Dual Credit Coordinator, an 
assigned counselor, and on-site tutoring. Upon high school graduation, students can 
continue taking classes at Dine College and work toward a certificate or degree. 
Dual credit coursework is counted toward a Dine College degree and can be trans- 
ferred to different colleges or universities. Over the last year, the College has en- 
tered into 17 Dual Credit Agreements with local high schools and school districts. 

On the New Mexico state level, the New Mexico TCUs successfully secured 
$100,000 in funding from the State of New Mexico to support dual credit programs 
at New Mexico TCUs. This $100,000 does not cover all the costs of tuition and fees 
associated with the New Mexico TCU dual credit enrollment. Eor the 2014-2015 
academic year, the New Mexico TCUs secured $200,000 for their dual credit pro- 
grams. The TCUs anticipates that this funding will again fall short to cover the cost 
of dual credit enrollment. 

At the Arizona state level. Dine College is seeking legislation to provide support 
for to expand its dual credit program. It is important to note here that 72 percent 
of Navajo high school students on the Navajo Reservation in Arizona attend state 
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public schools. At the Navajo Nation level, the College is leveraging existing scholar- 
ship funds to also support tuition and fees for dual credit students. Dine College 
is keenly aware that diverting this funding places the Navajo Nation Office of Schol- 
arship and Financial Assistance (ONNSFA) in a difficult position. In 2013, ONNSFA 
received 14,605 scholarship applications but it was only able to fund 5,527 students. 

Recommendation 

Through the HEA reauthorization, create and authorize funding for Dual Credit 
Programs at TCUs to be administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs or Bureau 
of Indian Education. 

Construction and Facilities 

Through the Navajo Community College Assistance Act of 1978 (P.L. Pub. L. 95- 
471; hereinafter “1978 NCC Act”), Congress provided for a facilities study to be com- 
pleted by the Department of the Interior by August 1978. The 1978 Facility Study 
was never completed and funding for Dine College construction and facilities was 
never appropriated. In the 2008, Congress enacted the Navajo Nation Higher Edu- 
cation Act and directed the Department of the Interior complete a Facilities Study 
by October 31, 2010. The study was not completed. Additionally, when Congress en- 
acted the 1978 NCC Act, it provided for a $2,000,000 annual construction grant be 
made to the College. 

Over the last three years, the College has been working to ensure the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) completes the 1978 Congressionally-mandated facility study. 
The College previously submitted the prerequisite inventory in 1979, 1988 and 1996, 
yet the BIA took no action. Last fall, the College again submitted a new inventory. 
In April 2014, the College met with the BIA Navajo Region Office and we were able 
to come to a consensus on the need to complete the study and to develop an action 
plan with a timeline. Additionally, I have personally briefed Interior Secretary Sally 
Jewell and Assistant Secretary Kevin Washburn on the issue. Once the facility 
study is completed and submitted to Congress, the College will begin advocating for 
construction funding authorized by the 1978 Act. We request the Committee’s sup- 
port in ensuring the completion of the College’s facility study. 

Recommendation 

Amend the Navajo Nation Higher Education Act to renew the deadline to October 
30, 2015 and provide the Department of the Interior direction to complete the Facili- 
ties Study through Committee report language. 

Title III — Part A — Strengthening Tribally-Controlled Colleges and 
Universities 

In 2009, Dine College conducted a comprehensive assessment of three areas: the 
skill level of new students, the academic progress of current and former students, 
and the gap and weaknesses in the academic program. The study concluded Dine 
College students: (1) enter with significant academic deficiencies and non-academic 
needs; (2) experience a significantly high failure rate in the pre-college level reading, 
writing, and math sequences; (3) lack understanding of academic or degree plan- 
ning; (4) lack test taking and study strategies; and (5) did not understand the con- 
cept of transfer or even which course will transfer to four-year institutions. The 
study also provided the College with data that 88 percent of our student are first 
generation college students. Using the research finding and data, the College sub- 
mitted a Title III grant proposal to address these issues. 

In October 2010, Dine College was awarded its Title III grant. The at Dine Col- 
lege Title HI Program focus areas are: (1) Academic Placement and Support; (2) Stu- 
dent Engagement; (3) Educational Goal-Setting and Intervention, and (4) Improved 
Instruction and Curriculum. Under these focus areas, the College has successfully 
reorganized its Student Success Division and has greatly improved student services 
in all these areas. At the end of the Spring 2013 semester, the Title III personnel 
reported to have assisted 1,467 students overall. As a next step, the Student Success 
Division is now developing an institution-wide advising system with goal of imple- 
menting it by Spring 2015. 

I would also like to highlight that the Title III grant funded the planning and 
delivery of the college’s Summer Institute Program at the Tsaile Campus. The Sum- 
mer Institute is a two week residential summer bridge program designed to help 
first time freshman students engage in rich academic and social experiences and to 
gain understanding of transitioning to college and learn about what to expect in col- 
lege. Another important success is that the Title II program built two new Student 
Success Centers at the College’s Tsaile, AZ and Shiprock, NM campuses. The Stu- 
dent Success Center is a central location for student support services. Title HI fund- 
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ing has played an important role in building Dine College’s student services capac- 
ity. 

Recommendation 

Through the HEA reauthorization, authorize Title III funds to be used for (1) es- 
tablishing and operating Dual Credit Programs, including instruction and capacity 
building; (2) developing and offering College Readiness and Transition programs, in- 
cluding personnel and student expenses; (3) developing and operating Admissions 
Office capacity, including personnel and training. 

Forward Funding of BIA Higher Education Program 

Since 1983, the Navajo Nation has administered its own scholarship program 
through a P.L. 93-638 contract. The Office of Navajo Nation Scholarship and Finan- 
cial Assistance (ONNSFA) awards approximately $12 million in Federally funded 
college scholarships a year. Additionally, the Navajo Nation commits $7.2 million of 
its own revenues and income from tribal trust funds to college scholarships. An ad- 
ditional $1 million is secured in corporate and private donations. The ONNSFA 
funds over 5,000 undergraduate and approximately 500 graduate students annually. 

All too often, Navajo students arrive on college campuses with little or no money. 
This is particularly problematic for Navajo college students who depend on these 
scholarship funds to pay for tuition, books, and room and board. It can take days 
or even weeks for scholarship funds to be distributed to the students. In the mean- 
time, they are required to buy books and other supplies and pay living expenses for 
themselves and, often, their children. Given the economic situation in their home 
communities, most students receive little assistance from their extended families. In 
addition, the rural and undeveloped economy of the Navajo Reservation provides 
few wage-labor opportunities for students. As more and more Navajo and other Na- 
tive American students seek a college education, forward funding of the BIA Higher 
Education program would allow the Navajo Nation and other Indian tribes to dis- 
burse scholarship funds in a timely manner. 

There is precedent for forward funding of Federal Indian education programs. 
Currently, the Bureau of Indian Education funded schools (including P.L. 93-638 
and P.L. 100-297 schools (25 U.S.C. §2010), Tribally Controlled Colleges and Uni- 
versities, (25 U.S.C. 1810) are all forward funded. For the Navajo Nation and Indian 
Country, forward funding has proven to be beneficial to all education stakeholders: 
Indian Tribes, Bureau of Indian Education funded schools, public school districts, 
Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities, and Federal Agencies. Most impor- 
tant, forward funding is in the best interest of Indian students at all levels. 

Recommendation 

Through the HEA reauthorization, included authorization to forward fund the 
BIA Higher Education Program. See existing language in in Senator Tom Udall’s 
bill S. 1131, Building upon Unique Indian Learning and Development Act. 

Support for Our Sister Institutions and Adult Literacy Legislation 

Dine College supports the forward funding of our sister institutions. Southwest 
Indian Polytechnic Institute, the Institute of American Indian Arts, Navajo Tech- 
nical College and United Tribes Technical College. Authorizing language to accom- 
plish this is found in Senator Tom Udall’s bill S. 1131, Building upon Unique Indian 
Learning and Development Act. We also support passage of the Senator Mazie K. 
Hirono’s S.1998 Native Adult Education and Literacy Act of 2014. The bill provides 
funding for General Education Diploma and Adult Education programs. We strongly 
urge the Committee to work to include these in the HEA reauthorization. 

Conclusion 

Dine College provides a unique opportunity for Navajo and Indian students to suc- 
ceed in an educational setting that prepares them for further studies, opens up em- 
ployment possibilities, and incorporates traditional Navajo cultural values and 
learning styles. Since the 1868 treaty between the United States and the Navajo 
People, education has been stressed to our people. Dine College and the tribal col- 
lege movement is an outgrowth of this. The Navajo Nation and people are very 
proud of the foundations and opportunities that Dine College has provided over the 
last 45 years. I invite each member of the committee to visit our College and see 
firsthand our success and challenges. 
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Prepared Statement of Lisa Short Bull Gerth, Graduate Student, Montana 

State University 

Good morning. I am sending you this letter to give testimony concerning issues 
I have encountered while tr 3 ring to obtain my MA degree. I will begin with the his- 
tory of when I received my bachelor’s degree while attending the University of 
South Dakota in Vermillion, South Dakota. My major was English with an emphasis 
in creative writing. My minor was in Indian Studies. While I was taking courses 
for my minor in Indian Studies, I realized that with the courses I was studying, I 
was essentially wasting my time because I didn’t know what I could do with that. 
I talked to the former director of Native American Studies at the time. Dr. Leonard 
Brugier. I told him about my frustrations and asked if in his position he was able 
to help create a bachelor’s in Native American studies. I said, I would need to finish 
my program in English but this kind of program was necessary because just having 
a minor was useless and you needed to have bachelor’s degree in order to put Indian 
studies classes to use. Eventually Leonard was able to make this happen. 

When I graduated from USD in 1994 I did various jobs. My most important use 
of my English degree and Indian studies minor was writing a proposal to perform 
Native American Cultural training for upper level management of the Army Corp 
of Engineers. The corp was so impressed with the training that I created, they gave 
the company I wrote the proposal for a three year contract and I was the company’s 
program manager for three years. I worked with tribes around the country. 

This job only deepened my passion to learn about Native American tribes. When 
our contract ended in 2009, it was at the peak of the recession. It was difficult find- 
ing a job anywhere around South Dakota. I decided to go back to school. I wanted 
a degree related to working with Native Americans. What I discovered was my 
Alma Mater was having a difficult time trying to keep the Indian Studies bachelor’s 
program alive. There was no Director of the program for Indian studies. Dr. Edward 
Valandra was the last Director, and he quit his job apparently. There were no in- 
structors to teach the Indian Studies courses and they were running ads to fill two 
positions for Instructors. I believe the Dean of students was acting Director of the 
Indian Studies Department. There was a large collection of Oral History recorded 
interviews that were once housed in the basement of Dakota Hall but were moved 
to the library of USD and the person hired to care for them was not required to 
be Native American. 

An important note to mention is that when I was pursuing my education at USD 
there were some strong contributing factors to my success. There were several Na- 
tive Americans who were working at USD. Among them were Steven Whithorn, who 
worked in financial aid, that position was later filled by Del Big Crow, and then 
Patty Wells Evans. All three of these individuals are now deceased. Also Dr. Duane 
Mackey who was in the counseling dept, I believe. Dr. John Williams, Drug and al- 
cohol abuse, and are both deceased. Dr. Robert Bunge was a professor in Modern 
Languages and also deceased. Besides this group of individuals there was Mr. Gene 
Thin Elk who is now the coordinator of the Native American Cultural Center and 
Dr. Wayne Evans who was a professor in Bilingual education, who is now retired. 
So I feel this is the reason that there are so many needs to save the Indian Studies 
dept. I called several people involved in saving this program and know the story 
well. I don’t understand when so many people were d 3 dng that people at USD didn’t 
have the foresight to remedy what was happening and maybe that had to do with 
funding. At the time, the two positions for Instructors have been filled to begin the 
fall 2014 term. At this time, there is no master’s in Native American Studies offered 
at USD. 

In my efforts to find a University in South Dakota, I called SDSU in Brookings, 
S.D. There was a story in the newspaper saying that they were going to start their 
first ever Native American Studies program there. It was going to be started under 
the new hire of Director of Ritchie Meyer. I talked to him on the phone. He said 
at that time, he was working with Sinte Gleska University on a program to save 
the Dakota Language. I asked if he would continue that throughout the school year 
and he said yes. I asked what he had planned for the new Indian Studies program 
and he said, “I’m not exactly sure, they literally just told me to get it started.” My 
thoughts were, how can someone be involved in a large language program and try 
to start something as major as a whole new Indian Studies program that needed 
a focus and direction and not have any plans for it. I talked to him at the end of 
the semester and he said the school year went very well. He also said that he just 
got a grant and was studying Indian Studies programs to see what was successful. 
He forgot I made that suggestion to him before I left South Dakota in 2013 to begin 
my Master’s in Native American studies. As long as it’s being done, I suppose, and 
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someone cares. I told him that I would put him in touch with Dr. Walter Fleming 
the Chair of the Native American Studies Department. 

I also asked him if there would be any chance of a job when I graduate from MSU 
and he said probably not at this time. He said they had a very low budget and need- 
ed to use grad students to teach the courses. My theory is a newly graduated MA 
who taught for one whole year would have better qualifications to teach Indian 
studies course, but again, this is probably due to budget constraints. Mr. Meyers 
was saying that he was aware that they hired two new people to teach the Indian 
Studies courses at USD. He said, currently Gene Thin Elk was the only person 
teaching cultural studies at USD. I said, “Well that is all well in good that USD 
is doing something, but for your information, the graduate program here at USD 
doesn’t even have a cultural component.” So all the stuff the students are getting 
there will not be of use if those students decide to pursue the MA. Some of it may 
help as far as understanding Native Americans but MSU focuses on Fedral Law and 
Indian Policy, theories and methods of Native studies, history, and literature. What 
Mr. Thin Elk teaches might help a student write a paper or two but would not give 
them a solid foundation to build on like a strong well designed BA curriculum 
would. 

Black Hills State has a bachelor’s in Indian Studies but I have not contacted 
them. At the time I was trying to make my choice for a University I was living in 
Aberdeen and wanted to stay East River. It didn’t take me long before I realized 
that if I wanted a quality education in Native American Studies, I would have to 
move. So I started to explore my options via the Internet. I had been previously in 
touch with MSU in 2009 and the peaked my interest at that time. I gave them a 
call. It took some time to get my ducks in a row, but I did and am currently a stu- 
dent here. One of the most fascinating things I encountered to help with my success 
not only as a student but in life, was being given an opportunity to teach. I taught 
the Intro to Native American Indian Studies course to 50 students. It was remark- 
able to see that many students having to take my class as a requirement for their 
program. This was due to the tremendously successful program called “Indian Edu- 
cation for AIL” This program is so amazing. Coming from South Dakota our history 
of race related issues are no secret. During the recession, to keep myself going, I 
hired myself out to do Native American Cultural sensitivity training. I trained the 
Rapid City and the Aberdeen, Police Departments, the Black Hills National Forest, 
SD Game, Fish and Parks and Aberdeen Central H.S. 

I do this because I firmly believe that education is the way to combat ignorance 
that leads to racism. As an educator I saw for myself where students came into the 
start of the semester talking about their parents being racist and they themselves 
knowing nothing about Native Americans. At the end of the semester, these stu- 
dents were talking about compassion for people they never knew and how honored 
it was to see us as the people we are with a beautiful culture. Many said that they 
would teach what they learned from me to their children. I don’t do the work I do 
to become rich or famous. I do it because I think back to some of my own experi- 
ences growing up in SD. I think of thinks like it takes a village to raise a child. 
I spent only about 5 years of my life on the Rosebud Reservation. I started my edu- 
cation in the Rapid City School System. When I moved to Rosebud and started 6th 
grade I was so far above my peers, I found education to be somewhat boring. My 
teachers knew what the problem was for me and would always give me extra things 
to do to keep me busy. 

Then after my father died, my mother relocated to Aberdeen, S.D. I believe in the 
saying it takes a village to raise a child which is another reason why I am writing 
this letter. I am thinking of all the young Jr. and Sr. High school students in South 
Dakota and anywhere in the United States who may not know how to pursue the 
goals I made for myself. Or back in South Dakota may not have the chance to get 
a quality education because of the budget cuts. I talked to Secretary J.R. LaPlante 
who works for the Govenor’s office. I was telling him that South Dakota needs to 
adopt a model like the Indian Education for All. He talked about the fact that it 
would get hard to people to listen to me in South Dakota because the Indian Edu- 
cation for all made the state Spend money not make money. I’m not a math major 
but I do know if there are 4 sections being taught of Intro to Native American Stud- 
ies, each section has 50 students, each student pays $1,000 for this class that makes 
$800,000. 00/per year for the University. Every University, and is funded by the 
board of Regents, who collects money for the state. Don’t they? How is this a costly 
program? La Plante also mentioned that it was a Republican/Democrat issue. How 
about making this an issue that does not focus on the needs of constituents but fo- 
cuses instead on the needs of young adults who need to earn a living. How about 
building self-esteem in people who come from South Dakota towns that have been 
compared to third world countries such as Rosebud and Pine Ridge and all of their 
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districts, or Cheyenne River, or Sisseton? I myself am tired of being at the bottom 
and what to get a better world-view from the top. That’s why I am pursuing an MA 
in NAS. When I was working in jobs where I could see for myself the social ills af- 
fecting Native people is what easier to understand what their needs are. 

As a former English major I was a reporter for newspapers. I also was a case 
manager in Hardin Montana. I was affiliated with the HRDC office there. We 
helped people, mostly Native Americans from the Crow Agency, learned how to fill 
out job applications and do mock interviews so they could get jobs. Many of the 
young people had started their families before they even left high school and many 
of these people were close to illiterate. So, while I was the reporter I would read 
story after story of the government concerned about the high drop- out rates of Na- 
tive Americans, the high number of pregnancy among Native American women, the 
low birth rate, etc. We all know the problems. What better way to address the prob- 
lems by creating successful education programs for them. The government has a 
concern for these people up until the age of 18. Some of the people don’t have any- 
body concerned about their success in high school at home. So when they turn 18, 
they have no one. Maybe that is part of the reason for the high suicide rates. These 
young Native people see what happens to their older siblings. If you have successful 
programs that guide you all the way through more young people might consider. 
Here is an example of what I think could be a successful program: 

If one of the reasons South Dakota might be reluctant to adopt a model like In- 
dian Education for all is shortage of funds, there is no reason why the government 
can’t fund the BIE and have the BIE be a sponsor of the program. I have talked 
to Walter Fleming to see if he may want to do some collaborative work with Univer- 
sities and tribal colleges in South Dakota and I believe he has. Traditionally it takes 
about 6 years to complete a BA and an MA degree. It would be a nice incentive 
if there was collaborative work where it only took 5 years. You could (A) Start Col- 
lege in SD earning credits for a BA for two years, you could gain valuable credits 
taking classes at a Tribal college for two years then (B) transfer to MSU and com- 
plete A Master’s in one year. This is just one example of how this might work. 

Possible (C) Option: Dr. Walter Fleming also has been working to start a PHD 
program here at MSU. If BIE gets involved in helping create this program, there 
would more students interested in participating, and those numbers would be used 
to justify starting one. We want to give students something to strive for. At this 
time, I believe there are only two Universities in this whole country that offer Amer- 
ican Indian Studies programs. 

Or if this program still needed to be the traditional 6 yrs, at least you have guid- 
ance and support from day one of a Bachelor’s possible all the way to a doctorate. 
Many places have fellowships such as the US Fish and Wildlife who guarantee you 
jobs with them if you are a fit for them during the fellowship. With a largely sup- 
ported program that is turning out high numbers of grad students every year more 
federal agencies will create fellowships. 

So, not only building self-esteem, and giving students achieve-able goals to obtain, 
here is another reason to support this program. What do we go to college for? To 
be able to get jobs. What is needed to help an economy in a recession? The creating 
jobs. At the time all federal agencies are using Tribal Liaisons. You need to have 
college experience, usually at the Master’s level to do these jobs. Have you been fol- 
lowing this letter? Those programs are struggling. With the exception of MSU who 
does have a high success rate of graduates. But there are many opportunities in 
which we as NAS majors can thrive once we graduate. 

How about creating a call center, where Native Americans can take calls from Na- 
tive Americans who want to complain about their experience with an Indian Health 
Hospital as a way for the government to maintain quality control. Or how about 
Tribes owning and operating a facility that fills the orders of lung drainage units 
and other medical supplies so tribes benefit instead of spending their money outside 
of the tribe. This helps economic development for the tribes. Maybe it will save the 
government money in the long run. It will certainly help monitor the use of money 
earmarked for health care. This money goes to tribes instead of the government 
having to reimburse other people who contract with IHS hospitals. 

I am also writing this story because in order to pursue my educational goals, I 
had to leave my state and my home. I put everything in storage because South Da- 
kota doesn’t have a program like the one I needed. But why not? We have 7 reserva- 
tions in South Dakota, why don’t we have heavily supported Native American stud- 
ies programs. Look at all the people, not Native American who are archeologists or 
Anthropologists who have jobs. And they have a bad reputation with some folks. 
Well, give us the money, let us research ourselves and tell our own stories by giving 
us the funds to make our own programs. 
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In conclusion, there are so many benefits for the government and BIE to become 
better at improving the quality of education that Native Americans receive. South 
Dakota is so long overdue in making a major change, and one of support, for Native 
American Tribal colleges, and for Indian Studies programs in South Dakota Univer- 
sities. In my opinion, separation of Church and State is somewhat understandable. 
Separation of Native Americans and State is unforgiveable. Adopting a model like 
Indian Education for all would demonstrate the desire to make good the reconcili- 
ation efforts of former Gov. George Mickleson If it will take extra funding from the 
government to make this happen, it is my desperate plea that you open the doors 
of opportunities for future Native American students and get behind the State of 
South Dakota and all its universities. Tribal Colleges, and Montana State Univer- 
sity in their efforts. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Cheryl Crazy Bull 

Question 1. Your remarks are compelling about how to make higher education 
more affordable for Native American and Alaska Native college students. I under- 
stand that only three TCUs participate in the federal student loan program: Fond 
du Lac Tribal and Community College (Minnesota), Salish Kootenai College (Mon- 
tana), and United Tribes Technical College (North Dakota). Why do so few TCUs 
participate in the federal student loan program? 

Answer. The nation’s tribal colleges and universities, which collectively are the 
American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC), stated in a press release 
issued July 17, 2014 that more than 75 percent of students enrolled at TCUs are 
Pell Grant recipients. The very real threat of losing Pell Grant eligibility, which the 
majority of their students depend upon, is the major reason that most TCUs do not 
participate in the federal student loan program. And it’s not just TCUs. According 
to the Institute of College Access & Success, 20.1 percent of Native American com- 
munity college students are enrolled in non-participating institutions. 

However, speaking with regard to Tribal College non-participation, many TCUs 
choose not to participate because they are concerned that when too many student 
borrowers default on their federal student loans, the schools can be sanctioned and 
could face the possibility of losing the ability to offer Pell Grants to their students. 
This potential loss of Pell Grant eligibility for current and future students (based 
on the lack of loan repayment by a small fraction of former students) impacts the 
Tribal Colleges’ decisions on participation in the federal loan program. This is an 
even greater concern for smaller institutions, which could have only a handful of 
loan recipients but where the majority are Pell Grant recipients. Tribal Colleges feel 
that it is imperative that they work to preserve a major source of the majority of 
their students’ financial aid. 

In addition, federal student loan programs are even less attractive in 2014 as con- 
cerns about cohort default rates (CDRs) have been heightened amongst higher edu- 
cation institutions because this is the first year that sanctions will be imposed in 
colleges based on three-year rather than two-year time periods. 

Tribal Colleges do not want to risk losing Pell Grant eligibility for their students 
because the Tribal Colleges themselves rely upon Pell dollars to cover their costs, 
since they are underfunded. Therefore, until federal policy is changed to decouple 
the student loan program and Pell Grant eligibility, most Tribal Colleges will opt 
not to participate in loan programs because the risk of losing Pell Grant eligibility 
for thousands of American Indian students who rely upon Pell Grants is just too 
great. 

A partial solution would be to offer year-round Pell Grants to promote Native stu- 
dent access to education. Year-round Pell Grants would promote access to higher 
education for the most underserved group of students in the nation. Native Ameri- 
cans have the lowest college enrollment and degree-attainment rates in the country, 
as noted in June 2014 testimony, which can be attributed to high rates of poverty. 
Year-round Pell Grants would also provide a boost in students’ persistence to com- 
plete their degrees because funding would be uninterrupted. Offering year-round 
Pell Grants would also support the goal of helping strengthen graduation rates. Stu- 
dents who have to stop out for financial reasons often find jobs and then decide not 
to return to college. Finding a job may solve a student’s short-term financial prob- 
lems, but without a degree, they are limited with regard to future earning potential. 
In addition, individuals lacking degrees impact both their community’s and Amer- 
ica’s competitiveness and economic health. 

Extending the Pell Grant program year-round would help both full-time and part- 
time students who are not on a traditional schedule. Because many Native students 
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work and attend school part-time, a year-round Pell Grant program would help in- 
crease their access to a higher education. 

The American Indian College Fund acknowledges that Pell Grants alone are not 
enough to meet their students’ financial needs. Pell Grants only cover a portion of 
the cost of attending a Tribal College (the average cost of attendance for academic 
year 2013-2014, including books and board, was $14,168, contrasted with the aver- 
age income of a first-time entering TCU student of $15,262, according to AIHEC). 
To prevent Tribal College students from borrowing from private, more expensive 
loan sources to fill the gap, the schools instead choose to make higher education af- 
fordable and accessible by charging very low tuition rates, writing off an average 
of $100,000 in tuition costs annually, and providing comprehensive support systems. 

In essence Tribal Colleges, which are open enrollment, public institutions that 
provide access to high quality postsecondary education opportunities to both Native 
American and non-Native reservation residents, choose to do more with less so that 
their students can financially access a higher education. They spend less and 
achieve more so their students do not have to face the financial burden of repaying 
student loans after school. 

It’s not just Tribal College students that face the dilemma attendant with federal 
student loans and Pell Grants. According to a report titled “At What Cost? How 
Community Colleges That Do Not Offer Federal Student Loans Put Students at 
Risk” authored by the Institute for College Access and Success, nearly one million 
community college students in 30 states — or 8.5. percent of community college stu- 
dents nationally — are enrolled in schools that blocked all of their students’ access 
to federal student loans. And access to federal student loans varies considerably by 
race and ethnicity. Native American, African America, and Latino students attend- 
ing community colleges are the most likely to lack access. 

Finally, there is a definite bias with regard to access to federal loans in rural 
areas. According to the report, community college students in non-urban areas 
(where Tribal Colleges are located) are more than twice as likely to lack access to 
federal loans as their peers who attended community colleges in urban areas. Stu- 
dents attending a community college in a non-rural area comprise one-fourth of all 
community college students, according to the report. Again, the link may be an eco- 
nomic issue: schools who serve large populations of students who are Pell Grant re- 
cipients may be reluctant to risk losing the primary financial source that provides 
their students with financial access, while also risking the dollars the institutions 
rely upon for operation. 

Question la. What would you recommend for Native students at TCUs to have 
greater access to federal student loan and scholarship programs? 

Answer. Rather than implementing federal student loan programs at Tribal Col- 
leges that current federal regulations could cause schools to risk losing access to the 
Pell Grant program which serve such a large number of Native students, the Amer- 
ican Indian College Fund joins AIHEC to recommend that Congress adopt a plan 
for equity in federal funding for the TCUs. 

Although Congress designated Tribal Colleges as land-grant institutions in 1994, 
they receive only $4.4 million in federal monies compared to $300 million for state 
schools and $43.9 million for historically Black colleges and universities (HBCUs). 
Inequity in research funding is even greater, with $1.8 million being afforded to 
TCUs compared to $243.7 million to state schools and $52.6 million to HBCUs. 

Enrollment at Tribal Colleges has grown by 23 percent over the past five years 
as more Native American students see a higher education as a path to self-subsist- 
ence and a better life. A growing future Native student population combined with 
the current need gap means the need for financial assistance will only increase. 
(Source: AIHEC). The American Indian College Fund believes a combination of year- 
round Pell Grants, additional federal funding for tribal colleges, programmatic sup- 
port for the TCUs, and scholarships for Native students is the way to meet that 
growing need. Unmet need will only result in fewer students and lost opportunities 
for the neediest of Native people to become self-sufficient and provide better lives 
for themselves, their families, and their communities. 

The American Indian College Fund, for its part, is working to raise funds from 
individual, corporate, and foundation entities to provide a greater number of schol- 
arship programs for Native students as part of its 26th anniversary fundraising ini- 
tiative, as stated in testimony. 

Summary Recommendations 

To meet current unmet and projected future student need for financial aid as 
more Native American students see a higher education as a path to a better life, 
while helping to eliminate the current economic and educational disparity in Native 
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communities, the American Indian College Fund advocates a two-prong approach to 
Pell Grant and federal student loan issues. 

First, until federal policy is changed, the College Fund recommends the decou- 
pling of the student loan program and institutional Pell Grant eligibility, as most 
Tribal Colleges will opt not to participate in loan programs because the risk of los- 
ing Pell Grant eligibility for thousands of American Indian students who rely upon 
Pell Grants to earn their educations is just too great for the reasons stated through- 
out this document. 

Second, the American Indian College Fund advocates offering year-round Pell 
Grants to promote Native student access to education. Year-round Pell Grants 
would promote access to higher education for the most underserved group of stu- 
dents in the nation. Native Americans have the lowest college enrollment and de- 
gree-attainment rates in the country, which can be attributed to high rates of pov- 
erty, as noted. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Thomas “Les” Purge 


i. Sfv/a are soi ’^gmwbtg oar om *' Sgaeffisn aad prbwipels, school {iisaicte iwsrf !o recrtih 
icbsiA psrsonnsilfivm imtch furihcr ii ws^. 

■s. How can ifc we iaerewie ihe msbtlrer i^-ikShai g!hicn torx who w/t' tiihstl 

edticaidot; bs a lifelong; tareeT: md not jasi a s<3p lo a nott-tribal xchooi dirtria? 
b. tyhai incenlhrs are th mfar highly ^aili/ied /I'fnrftM la comittll to high need, 
high poverty and trihii! sohaols? What else is needed? 

TliOfe ATO no easy answer?. It is WOftii MOOgnitdna that there are WO types of Bureau o f Indfen 
Education (BLS) schools operating on Tri hal 1 ands. The first arc “contriot" schools which 
operate under a tribal clHuterural have thi^rovsTt duly elected botnd. The secondare “pure.” BIE 
soliools operate essantisHy (and diretniy) ftwn AibuquMsue, They have beards but only in sa 
Hdvisory capacity. The “saraiace' schotjh sre fisiriy ardouoincnjs End SCI their own pay and 
benafit scales. Tygwcafly. pay and besedks at “coiaract” srfsMjb are lower than starauaJing 
poWie dsiricb (which hiadcis recruUtnssrt). “Pure” EiS sdioois lypicaHy o ffcr higher pay and 
benefits then do suriauirdiiigpubiie districts because thdrpay scale is based on tbclcderal scale 
coupled with good hentfits. However, iWs has not been ihe solution given that cvw these 
sdiools face difficully recruiting and retaining tcaclicre and ad minis Ire tore, Aisu, many BIE 
scliools (botit “contract” and “pure) also offer subsidized housing but still have difliciilly 
recruiting toanhers given the roraPremote laaatians. "Contract" sehoots lypiaalty operate witlioul 
tenure protection forfacuity nteitsbers which makes iteven more difficult to adraes and retain 
qttaliltcd tcactiei-s. 

It is also wortit ra^tg that 'he eatKMknmf emdronmets. is asch liist sfhkkads is these sehoois ure 
typiosliy in a grsaierstatoof Ru!! tisan in other insdtutiojw. There is oflwi surdeai movement 
between resa-vntion and nort-reservaliou sehoals. I'll is mobility has typieally not been traoked 
effocliVRly ipenriins, Ihul students are at risk for falling between Ike crack!l and teacliei? become 
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rnistrated. Cieating beuw comraimical ion beiwesn i'csbi viilion and iion-reiervation schools and 
systems will help tliis problem. Shnilarly, creating ways fbr oun iouluni to bo shared between 
seboob and sysians will likely improve cducstional o^riaiocs for studonK and morale For 
tcsslicis. Sharing of this sort must, however, be done in bolli dsrestio^ for it (o bo ausaningftiL 
fc other words, rich euiture! contem from rsBcrvadon schcaJs can beshared with public sdiools 
tvhilc other conicet, perhaps STEM content, can be shared with reservatioo schcois. 

Two oilier steps might be taken to iinprave recruitment and retention of faculty. First, snytliing 
that can be done la provide cultural content and Ittngliage inslniolion U> teachers would likely be 
very helpful. If pay were to rise, for csaniple, as Icachoia completed language or cultural 
competency courses, this would likely help, assuming .sueh courses were offered. Coupled with 
these courses should he a program to provide camniunity mentors to tioclimats teachers to the 
eaminunity. Second, it would likely be productive to prowde tindeigrathKttcstttdeirts diinking 
about going into taoeliittg with immeision experiesiees nt tiicsc sdioob during their urttJergradtiato 
yca.'s. 


Z TCUs Arms’ a miqm roia axprinmy iiviniag ciimptrseie/or impiniuf* imckmv amf 
adminh'ti^W.tfor iioih Indiem echtcdfofx utlil rwti-lndumx irarirog iviiA ^Uiva rinit’rifWii 
/eamenv. 

a. If'bor a/.v(f can we tlo to increnxi' ihn pipeline Jar Native Amerlcanit and Alaxkn 
A'alit’e.r to parsiie and tixea! cx taadim and m/nitoivrwrii’e kaderx^ One 
impartam axpec! qfhtvarins unemployment arul ,tYm)g(A«n>tg itte ecommy ix 
improving the partnen;liip.t among Buxinesx (vilw knowwh<a .ikUh tlmr woricrx 
need), Trainins Prt^rantx ja^,, ofiiiimuni^ eoH^ex, wivK-vuld prepare ssariarx 
mik Jiasta skills) and the pitianiia! vmrljhrae (la gpin these xkHlx for ttvaiUtbla 
jahx). 

Two steps come to mind for increasing tlic pipdinc for Native Americans and Alaska Natives. 
The firet step requires improving the K-12 system fi om which many of the Native Anjoricans and 
Alaska Natives arise. Sludcnls who make it Ihraugh these systems often need additiotml, 
remedial education to be successful in college. Ooe of the greatest consequences of this need for 
remediation, beyond the critical issue of persistence in college when ill-prepatcxl fbr collegialo 
level work, is tlie fact that a significant portion of a student’s first two years might be devoted to 
remedial courses, This can greatly e.\!ejid the time needed to cam a degree, but Pell Grant 
eli^bilily does not expand far these students, meaning that they lose tlusr fursdieg prior to 
graduating. The secaatl step •would be to increase the number of tether edumnion programs 
directly es reservations. 

Finding a single mechanism for strengthening partnerships between businesses and Iraitiing 
programs will Ixs all bin impossible since the specific business needs vary so widely across 
Reservations. A feltly common problem is tlrat those qualified to be inalmctors in many tccltnicnl 
fields cun make significantly more money by practicing their trades ratlier than twiehing given the 
corrent pay ofifered in many of these areas. Another problem is that some of these fields require 
expensive cqttipment Ibr training and, even if start-up fundii^ is previdod for (his ejuioment, 
repkceiaem equipmeiit ears ofias not be jmrehased. Alt too frequently th«s, stadepts are Sisfe«d 
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oixoutfisied eqB^aac^ FiHiing ways SsrTCUs to worfc with business to diversify tevarate 
stTEatns and thus employmeot opportiiniUes has to be a hey so luticm, but it is far easier to say tWs 
tlmnto accomplish it, 

3. Congre.vs is M)/±!ng on reautliofising the U'tir/^ona impro vement A el. 

a. Could you (iesaibeihe role a/ tribal calkgetrmtd univ<imltle.t in hettigpartofihe 
net^ifork of iraimns underemphyed and working with ihe bHfine.v.v 

communUy to identif’ needetf ^vorkers atuf sldll soCn? 

i. To wha! extent have (rihtd college.'; mado themselves effgihk an’xlies fn.'- 
Jfld tmining/u.'ubt!' 

ii. HowdafCUs vrork with ihsir irtbo! go'^entmeniv end regiottat 
i-nnpSoyers w identify busitwxx and job opporlunitieu for which the TUUx 
miuld help ptvpure a vAfWc’a' '.torkforee? 


Given fhnl the focus of this question is on the activities ofTCUs, il falls beyond tlie scope of my 
expeitise. 

4. Too miny .'iCtulenlx aiv enterittg colkgt, Indudhtg irilial eolkgts: and imiveexitiex. unable 
to do caltsge level Hwh Thh iAcnttixas the need Jar remedial eunrue.x in enttegii. ami 
delay.'! the //nis laudentx tteed to ewn their college degrees. 

a. What should thefetkrel govemmeit! tard iriba! girrerntnentJ: do to reduce the 
need far ctiileg/i remeiMadfin xa tktti iiuxnuug .'iiuiienSx are able to do ctiUege 
level wtiri? 

This is B critical question end many of theprabahlc solinions will bepertinein for both Native mill 
non-Nalivc students, Thinking solely aboul N a Uva students, perhaps the ,siiialc most productive 
actiuii can be taken is to increase ways that sludeitts, fi»ra llidr vaiy csatly yeais, see (hsmselvcs 
as heiog academically sucocssfiil. This will include huilding cuilurally relevant and diverse 
curricula which have many laury paints for sturfanis to engage. Krusun'iig iIkiI culinnil knowledge 
and Native languages arc seen as valuiAla will hdp cnormotisly. fdakiag it dear w students llml 
ail academic discipHnas, not just STI3M discipline, arc vaitted will help aiumiuitsly. Crearittg 
opportunities ftn- students to participate in progratiM on TCU Bs wdi its noij-Tritetl etdlego and 
university campuses will liclp enormously. Expanding the ranks for cuilurally tiuaiilied, hij^i 
qualily tcaehcra educating iiie.se students will help enonnously. Increasing ouiruach to parents, 
begirinitig wilhpitrents of very young students, educating t item about the ways in which college 
can be afJbrdaWe and tlte ways in vrhidi « college education can he valuable will help 
enormously. 
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Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Jon Tester to 
Jamienne Studley 


1. The $pec!ai Programs for Indian Cft/Wren aoWtyforHieOepadmEntafEduiaMon has seen on 
approximate 5K decrease sloes 2010. located vdthin this oct/wty Is the Professional 
Dev^aprrtent program which is composed of the American tndkifi Teacher Corps (AITCj and the 
Arverlcon Indian Administrator Corps (AIAC). These programs seek to recruit and retain effective 
teachers and administrators for schools with large Native populations. If the Department Is 
awarezhroiigh Its own National Assessment of Educatlrsn Progress of the significant disparities 
that face American Indian students, what Is the Justification for the decrease? 

The decrease you describe is the result of across-the-hasrd reductions required by Congress, 
including the 5.2 percent sequester In fiscal year 2013. The decrease Is not a reflection of the 
Department's belief In the importance ofquallflad teachers and admiriistratars In Indian 
Country, but ralherthe broader appropriations environment that has cut the Department as 3 
whole by roughly $1 billion since fiscal year 2C10. 

2. In your testimony, you discuss Native Amerlcan-Servirig Nontrlbal Institutlans (NASNTIJwhich are 
defined as having a s tudsn t body that is composed of at least 10 percen t American Indian. How 
manysidiools does this fneidofs? Do you knavrhow many Native students attend these schools 
artd what percentage they represent nationwide American Indian posMecondorystudants? 
vyovid it benefit Indian students if the 10^ requirement were changed to a lower requirement? 

According to Information In tbe Department's Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPED5), there are currently 36 accredited degree-grantir® not-for-profit Institutions that have 
ID percent or more Native American students. Nineteen of those Institutions are current 
NASMTI grantees and serve 20,984 Native American undergraduate students. This represents 15 
percent of the total number of Native American students Includlrtg students In tribal colleges. 
Based on IPEDs data, if the 10 percent requirement were changed to S percent, an additional 
13,504 Native America n undergraduate students currently attend Institutions that might qualify 
for NASNTI funds. However, unless the discretionary appropriation for this program Increases, 
the numberef grants and percentage of students won't significantly go up. The PresIdenfslOlS 
Budget reflects a 7.8>5 increase In mandatory HASNTI grant funding provided through SAFHA. 

3. Mony of our tribal colleges and universities have started out In abandoned or donated structures 
ond have done a great Job with i/m fled resources to build campuses In (he/roimmunit/es. Dr»e 
the challenges we hear about Is the lack of funds for facilities, and that inc/urfes dorm/tor/es. 
What can be done by the Department to assist TCUs with the facilities needs of their campuses? 

The ntlB ill American Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities Program (TCCU), authoriied 
under section 316 of the Higher Education Act, allawsthe Secretary to reserve 30 percent ofihe 
amount appropriated by Congress for this program ferthB purpose oFawarding one-year grants 
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of not less than $1 million to address construction-related activities. These funds may be used 
for construction of facilities if used to strengthen the Institution foracademlc purposes. For 
examplej the Department did approve Dirte* CollcEc's proposal to use grant funds for the 
constructlonofdormitoriesbecausethe isolated area mad edormltoriesimportantforthe 
strength of the college. The project director provided a justification forthe funds. 

In addition to construction, Title III TCCU apprapriaBons may be used for maintenance, 
_renova,tion,,pr|d improvement in classrooms, libraries, laboralnr|es, and other instructional 
facilities, including thepurchasenrrenlalof telecomitiunicatlons technologyequ ip mentor 
services, among other things. 

4. Wrfhffl CfiE Department's budget Justification mofenofs, under ttie Indian Student education 
activity, the Deportment //its severe/ unfunded authoiiiatioiKtfiat Include "In-service training 
forteachers", "the /nd/on /e/tem/iips program’', the ’'Gifted cindTolented pragrom’’, and others. 
If these proproms were funded and not just authorized, whotwould these programs do? What 
are the barriers to gettfnp these programs funded? 

Asspggested by the program names, these programsvarlously would sup port grants to eligible 
consortia to provide high-quality in-service training for teachers of Indiatt children, fellowships 
to Indian students to enable them to study ir> graduate and professional programs, establishing 
centers for gifted and talented students at tribal colleges and untvershtes, grartts to support the 
creation of tribal education agencies in administrative planning and development, and 
demonstration projects to improve educational opporhinttles for adult Indians, However, 
Congress seldom funds allauthorired programs through annual appropriations acts. Indeed, the 
general trend has been to reduce the number of funded pro grams thro ugh a combination of 
program consolidations and eliminations. /\s noted above, with the Department's discretionary 
budget (excluding Peli Grants) remaining below the fiscal year 2010 level follDwing 
sequestration in fiscal year 2013, overall budget constraints are the biggest barrier to funding 
navv programs, even onesihat already are authorBed, 

5. Participatton of high school students in coliegelevet courses orodvanced academic coursework is 
a strong Indicator of a student's preparotlonfor either the K'orfcforce orpostsecondary 
education. As you know, 4mer/con Indian and Alaska WoffVe students lag behind all other ethnic 
groups In advanced coursework. What are the challenges that lead to this disparity? What Is 
the Deportment doing to Incnscrse access and participation in advanced courseworft/or American 
Indian high seftoo/ students? 

An analysis of the recent report released by the Department of Education's Office for Civil 
Rights, Civil Rights Data Collection (CRDCj, suggests that American Indian and Native American 
students are much less likely than any otherethnic group to attend high schools that offer 
Advanced Placement (AP) classes, calculus, orphysics. 

The challenges for AI/AN students to participate in early college options are many. The CROC 
reports that AI/AN students are more likely m be Identified as students with disabilities and to 
be provided special education services under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) than students from any other racial/ethnfc group. While iDEAsen/ed 13 perceht of all 
U.S. children ages 3 to 21 In 2011, it served 16 percent of Al/ANs of the same age. Further, 
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more AI/AW stJdenU have high rates of ahsentceism from school than students of any other 
raee/ethtifclty. in 2D10, while 55 percent of all students reported having at least one absence in 
the preceding month, the figure was 66 percent for AI/AN students. Absantesism means less 
time for classroom instruction and learning. Another obstacle to learning time Is suspension. In 
2D11, AI/AN students had the second highest rate of students who were suspended during the 
year, at 7 percent. [Data may he viewed at httD://acrdata.ed,eovi 

There is3 need for access to quality programs and for school personnel Who support AI/AN 
students In enrolling In ad vanned -level courses and who identify AI/AN sttidente for 
gifted/talented programs. In our K-12 Title VII programs, v/e see too few school districts that 
are focusing on this segment of the AI/AN population. Students who ate able to compete tend 
to do so outside of the Title VII programs and mayor may not he identified as AI/AN In the data 
reports. The Tribal Colleges and Universities have been slow to join the early college provider 
groups, which could Impact the availability of these types of opportunities for AI/AN 
students. The costs associated with bringing high school students to campus and providing 
faculty, space, and flme can also be prohibitive. When Ai/AN students have access and 
opportunity, they benefit from these programs. 

ED is committed to increasing access to accelerate opportunities for American Indian and Native 
American students through the following efforts: 

(1} The Title VII Indian Education Demonstration Srant program Is designed to Improve the 
educational opportunities and achievement of Indian chlldrerr by developing, testing, and 
demonstrating effective services and programs at the preschool, elementary, and secondary 
levels. Some of these programs have included early college or advanced coursework for At/AN 
students in order to improve the transition from high school to college. In addition, 1,300 local 
educational agencies recalvaTItle Vllformula grants, which can he used to increase access and 
partidpatlofl in advanced coursework and Improve college readiness, 

(2) The Advanced Placement Test Fee program helps to eliminate some of the financial 
roadblocks that students and families encounter when taking AP courses. These roadhlocb 
make it d Ifflcu It for low lncDmestudents[indudlnglow-incomeAmericanlndian, Native 
Hawaiian, and Native Alaska students) to gain access to rigorous AP courses, Funds are not used 
to pay for advanced placement courses but can be used to help pay the costs for students taking 
approved AP tests administered by the College 0oard,the International Baccalaureate 
Organization and Cambridge Interttatlonal Examinations. By subsidizing lestfees for low-income 
students the program is intended to encourage students with the most need to take AP tests 
and obtain college credit for high school courses, thereby reducing the time and costs required 
to complete a postsecondary degree. Students who earn at least a passing grade on an AP exam 
can receive college credit when enrolling at most universities, allowing them to bypass 
Introductory co urscs. 

(3) The Alaska Native Education program (ANEP), authorized under Section 7304 of the ESEA, 
supports supplemental educational programs and services to help meet the unique educational 
needs of Alaska Natives. The program allows for a wide range of projects and activities, 
including projects that will enable Alaska Native students to become prepared for advanced 
plaoement opportunities. Srant funds can be used to support the d evelopment of curricula and 
education programs, including the development and operation ofstudent enrichment programs 
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In siilvan<«t(J couKessuch as science and nathannatics. 

(4] Through TfllO and QEAPUJP, programs that are designed to Wplawincome individuals and 
first-generatiori college ttudents prepare for^nd cnipplete collage, the Department provided 
TCU; vyjtb $4,6 miiliem so f¥2D13 tp support 18 Tflip pr^^pets p? serve 3(537 stud ents. 

{Sj Tij« AcIjntnJstratfcn p rsfwsed ^00 -for ihs Itsoe to tire Tsp ^puiiy and Oppprferaiy 

pigram IS tetss* char^ at tS? Stats and has! to ircitc*’ trtentify snd dsse stJifeeniersl 

iCsSrit});)® t besa for^AS stssfefe 

{5J ESBl R<H(lhf% hsiS br<TO^ s^^fcant ctanges alipad ®3 tmpw^ « w acsdwnfe 
echlevemeav and otheroutcoires of Native siutfencs. ?revi5TOiiV, she achisvEment of many 
At/AM students as an Idettttffad subgroup wasnot visible In adipol perforroanre ratings because 
the number of those students in a given sctia at was bebw the minimum numbai" for statistical 
rellabllfty. iinder ES^APImiihlllty, a number of statss haua toheti the Step to Include the. 
schlevameni; of more students in calculating school performancs by creaiiilg one or more 
CtMtiblnedsuh^roMpc, For examplej South Qakqta hg$ [nor(;3^S.i;l the number of schools 
accounlahle for roporting AI/AN achievement from 71 to oVHraW by creatinga "gap group" 
dial IpcIuddS Stiiriems in various subgroups that have hlsto rita liy ftvpailcrced achievement 
gaps. Statos have also submitted plartsforhowto translate higher aoedemic standards Into 
practice tor si! students, espstlalijr for English leirn^rs sndf Sfliddnteyritbdlsatilltles. GIventhe 
dlsiMBjJtirtiohstehrh^li EL end special educatloisJdKidficottoR latesv^Btinthe Ai/AW 
popafst-GKiitliSss tolsi^rcvefescoitest-ahdPSfstcM^SifiSKofthets 

^ildeptSr 

Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Jamienne Studley 


i CHEa\!mriisgmnfstolnstitutiaBS<ifhlghered{ia}if(mti*attiisnprsvkissupplemejitoif(it)ans 
ondsiippcrt to mdergrailuats mil gr&luate sttuhna wm ere purstriHff dssrees emd/or 
cerUpcales In e^catlon. 7m povt/c/pont.? tWio trceept/ana&tg and {rofrimj mdtr this prosnsro 
must perlbrnT v/orf; that benefits Native people related to theh tralntno- The Depnrtrnent of 
ficfucDtioft'slndlon fdtmrtlon l“ro/cssfono/(7ei'etopment fPDJ eronts program Is expected to 
prepare and train Amerfarn Indlon/AIaska Native (fl>/ANj professltmah: by Incneoslng the number 
of qualified school pe'smnel (teoebers, sdtool administrators^ teoc/jercfelei, lanqoags 
tostnictors, etc.) that serve AS/AN popoiations, 

a) Are TCUs taking fiilt advantage of t(te DspartmentafEdacatlorr's Indian f dacotim 
Professional Development (PD] Crmts? 

The Office of Indian Education (OIE) admWatars the tSscralionsiy Professiona! Development 
Program (PD} grant, authorized under the ESEA, Title Mil. The eligible errtitias for this program 
include (1) an insiltutioriof higher education, Induding an Indian Insthutlan of higher education; 
(2) a State educational agency or local educational agency, in consortium with an institution of 
higher education; (3) art Indian trifce or organkaUort, in consortium With an InstituHon of higher 
edocEtlan; and (4) b Bureau -funded Sidiool, Triba! Colleges and Universities ITCUs) are 
diartered by their re^estJve tribal governments. Including the ten tribes within the largest 
reservations In the United states. Ti»y ofsrate more than 76 campuses in t5 states and one 
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Canadian province— virtually CQverIni Indian Country— and servestudenls from well more than 
230 federally recognlted Indian tribes. 

There are currently 29 active grants for Title Vll Professional Oevelopmerrt, and 16 of these are 
|g TCUs, with the rest of the grantees being other eligible entitles, 

b) fe tWs pipeline program sufficient to meet the need or are other in rt/otfves necomme/tdeal, 
and If so, do you have any suggestions? 


The need for American Itidian/Alaska Native teachers and administrators is great The PD 
Program has graduated 83S educators from 2005 to Z013, with the majority employed working 
with the target population. The TCUs have been providing education degrees for a relatively 
short time, only about the last 20 years. They are becoming more proficient and effective in this 
work. The TCU tailor their education programs to meet the unique cultural needs in their 
communities. Other Institutions of higher education are also preparing American Indian 
students to enter the field of education, and this needs to continue as well. The Department is 
aware of the Teach For America Native fdllance and applaud their efforts. Even with multiple 
approaches, the need continues to exist . 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Billie Jo Kipp 

American Indian communities are generally located on Indian reservations geo- 
graphically isolated and culturally distinct. Most educators and other school per- 
sonnel may not commit to tribal education as a long-term career. Lack of an invest- 
ment in personnel hurts the curriculum and pedagogy, contributing even further to 
students’ disconnecting from the educational system. 

Question 1. If we are not “growing our own” teachers and principals, school dis- 
tricts need to recruit school personnel from much further away. How can do we in- 
crease the number of skilled educators who see tribal education as a lifelong career, 
and not just a step to a non-tribal school district? 

Question la. What incentives are there for highly qualified teachers to commit to 
high need, high poverty and tribal schools? What else is needed? 

Answer. Currently the difficulties for Tribal Colleges is having the ability to pro- 
vide 4 year degrees to tribal and community members who do not want to leave the 
reservation, but want to pursue a higher teaching degree. Developing hybrid 
courses, 2 +2 opportunities, and distance education programs from collaborating uni- 
versities will increase the numbers of qualified educators. Funding in this area has 
to reflect a commitment to growing our own, currently Blackfeet Community Col- 
leges engages in these activities, but we incur all costs without out funding. Addi- 
tionally, outside professionals who work in disadvantaged areas are given loan for- 
giveness opportunities, while the opportunities for these programs for local native 
professionals are not equitable. An examination of the loan forgiveness program for 
allowing local Native Americans who are educated in the tribal college system to 
be eligible for this benefit is warranted. 

BCC has engaged in unique behavioral health aide programming, we have worked 
with the local school district to improve the skill level of Native American teacher 
aides, which has resulted in improved skills sets and possible salary raises for 
teacher aides who further their education in this program. This is developing and 
addressing a need for the school district and improving the quality of teacher aides, 
which have historically been in the school district for years. Paraprofessional edu- 
cational opportunities have to be supported financially as an intervention for im- 
proved services to tribal communities. 

Question 2. TCUs have a unique role as primary training campuses for preparing 
teachers and administrators for both Indian educators and non-Indians working 
with Native American learners.What else can we do to increase the pipeline for Na- 
tive Americans and Alaska Natives to pursue and excel as teachers and administra- 
tive leaders? 

Answer. Tribal colleges are in remote areas, providing and financially supporting 
more hybrid and distance education programs in all areas, BA, MA, and Ph.D., is 
definitely needed. The funding levels of these programs are often funded by the trib- 
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al college without financial support, but because tribal college’s commitment to im- 
proved education for native people is a mission, we attempt to offer programming 
without compensation which impacts an already stressed budget. 

One important aspect of lowering unemployment and strengthening the economy 
is improving the partnerships among Business (who know what skills their workers 
need). Training Programs (e.g., community colleges, who could prepare workers with 
these skills) and the potential workforce (to gain these skills for available jobs). 

Question 3. Congress is working on reauthorizing the Workforce Improvement Act. 
Could you describe the role of tribal colleges and universities in being part of the 
network of training the un- and underemployed and working with the business com- 
munity to identify needed workers and skill sets? 

Question 3a. To what extent have tribal colleges made themselves eligible entities 
for WIA training funds? 

Question 3b. How do TCUs work with their tribal governments and regional em- 
ployers to identify business and job opportunities which the TCUs would help pre- 
pare a skilled workforce? 

Answer. Tribal colleges often respond to on demand training programs for the 
local workforce. Tribal councils and tribal workforce programs will identify needed 
training and the tribal colleges will respond to provide training to eventually im- 
prove the local economy by addressing workforce development opportunities. Work- 
force development has been a critical function of tribal colleges. For BCC, we have 
a Career Center with distance capabilities and networking with the tribal, state, 
and federal job recruitment opportunities. 

WIA is a Blackfeet Manpower One Stop funding trajectory. When the tribe is the 
primary applicant for funding the tribal college does not compete with tribal appli- 
cations. Increasing tribal college specific funding in these areas would improve the 
ability to respond to workforce needs. 

Question 4. Too many students are entering college, including tribal colleges and 
universities, unable to do college level work. This increases the need for remedial 
courses in college, and delays the time students need to earn their college degrees. 
What should the federal government and tribal governments do to reduce the need 
for college remediation so that incoming students are able to do college-level work? 

Answer. College prepared students attending colleges across the United States is 
at an overall low. This is impacting the educational system of the nation, including 
tribal colleges. At BCC, we are attempting to engage in more dual credit opportuni- 
ties for high school students. Additionally, we are offering summer courses for high 
school students in developmental education courses. Again, the cost of this program- 
ming is not supported by funding and we are incurring those costs. Novel, unique, 
local programming such as these need to be investigated for improved outcomes. 
However, funding is limited and research funding for unique educational models is 
difficult for tribal colleges to attain as we are often competing with the university 
systems. Research funding specifically for tribal colleges in addressing the edu- 
cational needs of their reservations could provide unique educational interventions 
and promising best practices. 


o 



